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Starting @ut in the World. 


** Seven times one are Seven.”’ 


Take up the reins, my hearty, with grasp both firm and bold, 
You have a precious party, fresh from our dear home fold ; 
Each their own measure bringing of mirth and glee galore, 

As when with joy bells ringing, I have roamed with you before. 


This hand that’s lifted greeting, has clasped yours many a day ; 
This heart, now quickly beating, would beat with yours for aye; 
These eyes that beam and brighten when mirrored in your own, 
Will droop when th’ reins you tighten and leave me here—alone. 


The world is all before you, with a ruddy, glowing light; 

The skies, now hanging o’er you, seem filled with living light ; 
If clouds must dim the shining of your morn or setting sun, 

] pray a silver lining may be folded in each one. 


Four sisters and three brothers, and you, dear, at the head, 

To care for all the others and see that they are led 

In paths both smooth and pleasant, looking well to all their ways, 
Not only in the present, but for all their coming days. 


A grandsire’s prayers unspoken, will follow you the while, 

Strong ties of love unbroken, knit together every mile, 

As you take up the reins of duty in hopes to lay them down 

In a world of fadeless beauty, where remains a ‘“ well-done” crown. 


Time flies; your “steed” is ready—impatient of delay, 
All faithful, sure and steady, he waits to be away ; 
So draw the reins, my hearty, over true and trusty “John,” 
With your “seven times one” in party. God bless you all. Drive on. 
* * * * * * * - * * 
I hear ringing shouts and laughter, and the notes of rolling wheels; 
I see uplifted hands, and after all this there o’er me steals 
A wave of touching sadness, as I pray the nestlings seven 
In realms of joy and gladness may find seats reserved in Heaven. 
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and a few for the 
Millionaires 


VI. 
BY MARIA PARLOA. 


HIS is the season of fish, fresh vegetables 
and fruit, and while they last they should, if 
within the means of the housekeeper, be 
used generously at every table. It is im- 

portant that fish and vegetables should always be 
perfectly fresh, and the fruit be ripe and sound. 
BREAKFAST. 
Hominy Mush. 
Broiled Mackerel. 
Creamed Potatoes. 
Coffee. 
DINNER. 
Roast Loin of Veal. 
Horse-radish. White Turnips. 
Potatoes. Asparagus. 
Cake. Strawberries and Cream. 


Fruit. 


Rolls. 


SUPPER. 
Potato Salad. Radishes. 
Graham Bread, Sliced Thin. 
Sliced Pineapple. 
Cocoa. 


Toast. 
Cake. 


BREAKFAST. 
Strawberries. 
Wheat Germ Mush. 
Broiled Sweetbreads. Poached Eggs. 
Bread Twists. Toast. 
Coffee. 


LUNCHEON. 
Baked Shad Roe. Potato Omelet. 
Plain Bread. Rusks. 
Chocolate. 


DINNER. 
Clear Mock Turtle Soup. 
Boiled Salmon, Bechamel Sauce. 


Green Peas. Potato Balls with Parsley Butter. 
Chicken Fritters. 
Lettuce Salad. 
Strawberry Ice Cream. Lady-Fingers. 


Clear Mock Turtle Soup. 

For three quarts of soup there will be required, a calf’s 
head, a shin of veal weighing five pounds, three pounds of 
shin of beef, one gill each of minced onion, carrot and 
celery, four tablespoonfuls of butter, two cloves, twenty 
peppercorns, a piece of stick cinnamon about two inches 
long, a bit of mace, three teaspoonfuls of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of arrowroot, two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, 
a gill of Madeira, a bouquet of sweet herbs, two ounces of 
ham and some egg balls. 

Have the calf’s head cleaned; then put it in a kettle of 
boiling water and cook for half an hour. On taking it 
from the water, plunge it into a pan of cold water and 
scrape and wash the surface. Now wipe dry, and, with a 
sharp knife, cut the face from the bone and put it aside. 
Return the head to the hot water and cook gently for 
three hours. It can then be taken up on a dish, put away 
in a cool place, and at the proper time be used to make a 
Cish for luncheon, dinner or supper. 

Wash and wipe the shins of veal and beef, and cut the 
meat from them. Put a tablespoonful of butter in the 
soup pot and when it becomes hot, put in the meat and 
the ham. Cook over a hot fire until brown, stirring fre- 
quently. Now add four quarts of cold water and the shin 
bones. Watch closely, and skim carefully when it begins 
to boil; then set back where it will bubble gently for six 
hours. When it has been cooking for three hours, put in 
the calf’s face; and at the end of the fourth hour put the 
remainder of the butter and the minced vegetables ina 
frying pan and cook gently for half an hour; then draw 
forward and stir over the hot fire until they begin to 
brown. When brown, put them in the soup, and also add 
the herbs, spice and salt. Cook for an hour and a half 
longer. Now take up the calf’s face, and rinse it off with 
cold water. Place it between two plates, put a weight on 
top,and set away in acool place. Now strain the soup 
through a napkin into a large earthen bowl and set away 
to cool. 

The next day remove all the fat from the soup, which 
should be a firm jelly. Beat the whites of two eggs 
until light, but not dry, and then beat into them half a pint 
of cold water. Stir this into the soup, and put allinto the 
pot and on the fire. Beat the mixture until it is well 
heated. When it begins to boil, set it back where it will 
bubble at one side for half an hour; then strain through a 
napkin. Taste to see if seasoned enough with salt and 
pepper. The soup will then be ready to serve. It should 
be made boiling hot and the wine, egg balls and calf’s head 
be added. 

Cut the calf’s face into small squares and, covering 
with boiling stock or salted water, heat it for ten minutes. 
Drain well, and it will be ready for the soup. 

Egg Balls. 

After boiling four eggs for twelve minutes, drop them 
into cold water for ten minutes. Now remove the yolks 
and put them ona soup plate. Mash them with a spoon 
until perfectly smooth, then add a teaspoonful of soft 
butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, a grain of cayenne, a 
saltspoonful of lemon juice, a few drops of onion juice, 
and the white of one egg, well beaten. Form into balls 
about the size of a hickory nut, and fry in clarified butter. 
Chicken Fritters. 

For twelve fritters— enough for an entree for six 
people—use half a pint of cooked and finely chopped 
chicken, Gne egg, two tablespoonfuls of butter, half a tea- 
spoonful of flour, a gill of cream, milk or stock, one level 
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teaspoonful of salt, one-sixth of a teaspoonful of white 
pepper, a tiny grain of cayenne, one teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, and a few drops of onion juice. 

Put the seasonings with the chopped meat. Beat the 
butter and flour together until smooth and light. Put the 
cream into a small, smooth saucepan or frying pan and 
when it boils, add the butter and flour. Stir until smooth 
and thick, then add the seasoned chicken and cook for 
one minute. Add the well-beaten egg and take from the 
fire immediately. Pour into a soup plate and set away to 
get perfectly chilled; then shape into twelve balls. Dip 
them in batter and fry in deep fat until brown. Take 
from the frying kettle and drain on coarse, brown paper 
for a few seconds; then serve at once. 

Batter for Chicken. 

Mix together one gill of flour, one-fourth of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of sugar. Beat 
the whites of two eggs toa stiff froth: then, in another 
bowl, beat the yolks well. Add half a gill of cold milk to 
this and pour all over the dry flour. Beat unti! smooth 
and light, and then add two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, and finally the well-beaten whites of the eggs. 
Baked Shad Roe. 

Wash the roe, and putting it into a stewpart with one 
teaspoonful of salt and a quart of boiling water, cook for 
ten minutes. Take the roe from the boiling water, and, 
putting it in a bowl of cold water, cut it in slices about an 
inch thick. When cold, wipe dry and season with half 
a teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper. Puta heaping 
tablespoonful of butter in a frying pan and on the fire. 
When so hot that it begins to turn brown, add a level table- 
spoonful of flour, and stir until thisis brown. Now drawthe 
pan back to a cooler part of the stove and gradually add 
half a pint of white stock—veal or chicken. Season this 
with half a teaspoonful of salt, a grain of cayenne, anda 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. Put the roe in a small 
escallop dish and pour the sauce over it. Sprinkle a cup- 
ful of grated bread crumbs over the top, and strew these 
with a teaspoonful of butter broken into small bits. Bake 
in a moderate oven for twenty minutes and serve in the 
dish in which it is baked. 

Potato Omelet. 

Put into a stewpan, with enough boiling water to cover 
them, four pared potatoes of good size, and cook for half 
an hour. Drain off all the water and wash the potatoes 
until smooth and light. Now add a teaspoonful of salt, 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, a heaping table- 
spoonful of butter, half a teaspoonful of finely chopped 
parsley, a few drops of onion juice, and half a gill of hot 
milk. Beat the mixture with a fork until quite light. 

Put a tablespoonful of butter in a frying pan and on the 
fire. When the pan is hot and the butter melted, press 
the prepared potato through a vegetable press or a colan- 
der into the pan, and smooth the surface over lightly 
without pressing the potato down. Cover the pan and 
cook until the omelet is brown, which will be in about 
twenty minutes. Fold over, turn out on a hot dish and 
serve at once. 

Velvet Rolls. 

For one dozen and a half rolls, use one quart of flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, the whites of two eggs, ore-fourth 
of a cupful (half a gill) of liquid yeast or one-fourth of a 
yeast cake, and a generous half-pint of milk. Boil the 
milk and add the butter to it. Let it stand until tepid; 
then add to it the sugar, salt, and the well-beaten white of 


egg. Sift the flour into a bowl and pour the milk mixture 
upon it. Stir this with a spoon until a smooth ball of 
dough is formed. Cover it closely, and let it rise ina 
warm place over night. In the morning knead it for ten 
minutes and let it rise again until it doubles in size. 
Now butter French roll pans, and after cutting the dough 
into eighteen pieces, roll these out till they are of the same 
length as the little compartments in the pan, dropping 
them in as they are shaped. Let them rise until they are 
more than twice the original size. Bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty-five minutes. 

If the rolls should be required for tea instead of lunch- 
eon, put the dough in a cool room for the second rising. 
It will take about two hours ina warm place to raise the 
rolls to a little more than double their first size. 

Buns. 

For buns make the dough the same as for velvet rolls. 
In the morning work into it three gills of powdered sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of soft butter, one-half a grated nut- 
meg and one cupful of currants. Let this mixture rise to 
double its size; then shape into small, round balls, which 
«ould be arranged in shallow biscuit pans, and allowed 
to rise to a little more than double their first size. Bake 
for half an hour ina moderate oven. Mix together two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and four of milk. When the 
buns are baked, brush them with this sirup and return 
to the oven for about five minutes. 

Rusks. 

Make the dough the same as for velvet rolls, save that 
instead of the whites of two eggs, one whole egg is to be 
used. When this dough has risen the second time, shape 
it into two long rolls. They should not be more than an 
inch in diameter. Bake them in a moderate oven for 
twenty-five minutes. The next day cut them in slices 
about half an inch thick. Spread them in pans and put in 
a moderate oven for about twenty minutes. They should 
be golden brown and crisp all through. When cold, put 
away in tin boxes. These are nice to serve at luncheon or 
after dinner with coffee or chocolate. 
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JUNE ROSES. 


Golden chalices of morning, 
Diamond points thy rims adorning, 
Fair Aurora stops to sip 

From thy sweets with eager lip ; 
And the butterfly and bee 

Greet ye 1n an ecstasy. 

Pinkest blossoms, all aflush 

With a shy, celestial blush, 
Oftenest ¢#y petals rest 

On a maiden’s throbbing breast, 
While thy silent language fills 
Youthful hearts with happy thrills. 
Crimson cups of fairy wine, 
Missions various are thine! 

Thine, to glow in palace halls; 
Thine, to cling to cottage walls; 
Thine to gleam on altars fair ; 
Thine to glow with blossoms rare! 


Stainless roses, pure and cold, 
Thy white clusters will enfold 
Some loved form when all is done; 
Kiss the feet whose race is won; 
Press the fingers clasped in rest; 
Lie above the pulseless breast. 
—Claudia Tharin. 
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THE EXPERT WAITRESS.—VI. 
A Manual for the Pantry, Kitchen and Dining-room. 


WASHING DISHES. 
O wash dishes, silver and knives, you need} 
A clean sink, plenty of hot water, soap witht 
out much soda in it, a dish strainer, disk. 
cloths and mops, a soap shaker, a cake o?; 
sapolio, a bottle of dilute ammonia, a knife cleaner,: 
plenty of clean, dry towels. 
Make a suds not too strong. Too much soaps 
quickly takes color and gilding off from china. 
Never leave soap lying in the water. 
Begin with the glass, and see that every glass is! 
emptied before you begin to wash. Cold water in! 
one, some milk in another, claret in another, will soon | 
make your pan unfit to wash anything in. 
The rule for glass holds good for cups. See that, 
every cup is emptied before you begin to wash. } 
When a pitcher has been used for milk or cream, 
rinse it first with cold water and you will have no 
trouble to cleanse it. The same rule applies to 
tumblers. 
After the glass, take the delicate china cups and 
saucers, dessert plates, etc. Put your mind on your 
work. Inspect each piece when it leaves your hand 
to see if it is perfectly clean and dry. 
By the time the glass and fine china are washed, the 
water will be chilled. Let it run out and make a 
fresh hot suds for the silver. 
Never leave soap lying in the water. 
When silver is washed clean and laid on the drainer, 
fill a pitcher with hot water and pour over it. 
Now use your judgment and see whether the water 
is clean enough and hot enough for dishes. If it is, 
take a pile-of plates, or your vegetable dishes, or 
whatever you think you can cleanse without needing 
hot water. 
Change the water whenever it is necessary. 
Never, on any account, leave dishes lying in the 
water while you go to attend to something elsewhere. 
To do so injures gilding and color. Remember if 
you are quick you can do a good deal before one 
water cools, and you will have to change only when 
it is soiled. 
Never put many dishes to wash at one time. The 
size of your sink or pan will regulate the number. 
Put dishes of one kind in at one time, and dishes of 
another kind in the next time. Then you can work 
rapidly. 
If you put ina pile of dinner plates, some bread 
and butter plates, a little pitcher and a sauce boat, 
and you find, when you are through, that the pitcher 
is cracked, a handle off of the sauceboat and a chip 
out of one of the large plates, do not report that you 
could not prevent these accidents. Such things do 
not come under the head of accidents; they come 
under the head of carelessness. 
You may rinse plates and dishes in the same way 
that you do silver, with this difference: you must see 
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that the water er poured upon delicate china is not too 
hot, or it will crack it. 

Before you begin to wash at all, ask yourself where 
you are going to stand your dishes when they are 
dried. Arrange so that you have room enough with- 
out letting clean dishes touch soiled ones, or without 
being obliged to put dry dishes on a wet spot. 

When your silver is dried, put it away. Do not let 
it lie where it will be spattered from the washing of 
the next things. 

There are two good reasons for spreading out a 
clean towel on which to lay your silver as you dry it. 
One is that the silver does not get scratched, and the 
other is that it enables you to handle it in a noiseless 
manner. 

There is a good reason for washing dishes of one 
kind together, aside from the question of cracking 
and chipping. When they are washed and dried, 
they are ready to put away without further sorting. 

Silver trays used at each meal should be washed 
after each meal, just as regularly as a bread plate 
or a crumb tray. Sometimes crumbs fall on a tray, 
sometimes a drop from a sauceboat. These you 
can see; but, unless you think about it, you will not 
realize that you cannot serve a meal without leaving 
finger marks and dull spots on more than one edge of 
a tray. 

Watch the inside of your pitchers. Sediment from 
boiling water or stains from chocolate may be easily 
removed the first day; after that twice the time, at 
least, will be needed to efface them. If clear water 
or hot soapsuds will not do it, use a little sapolio. 

When your dishes and silver all are finished, cleanse 
your steel knives. Never let the handles touch the 
water. Hold in your left hand and wash the blades 
with your right. After they are washed, scour the 
blades with bath brick or on an emery board. Let 
the blade rest flat upon your board; this prevents 
bending and loosening the handles. 

There is a knife cleaner which many ladies would 
like to have used for their knives, if they knew that it 
would be properly used. It is a disc with emery pads 
on a wheel and has spaces for both small knives and 
carvers. If the knives are put in as they should be, a 
few turns of the wheel polishes and sharpens them at 
the same time. If carelessly put in, both knives and 
machine can be spoiled in one using. But this ma- 
chine is costly and you will need to prove yourself an 
expert before it will be added to the pantry furnishings. 


CARE OF SILVER, ETC. 

Once every week your silver should be thoroughly 
polished. 

First clean with Electro Silicon, or any perfectly 
smooth powder, mixed with a little alcohol and water. 
Rub with soft cloths or chamois, and use a soft brush 
where necessary. Sometimes it is impossible to get 
all the powder out of tracery and filagree work. In 
that case, hold under boiling water and dry quickly. 

If you have a Vienna coffeepot, Bonares brass 
trays, or similar articles to clean, rub first with Electro 
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Silicon and a mixture of one-half lemon juice and 
one-half water. Then polish with hard s:lver rouge. 

To keep the polish of your tables in order, have 
a mixture of one-half turpentine and one-half olive 
oil. Wash the wood with clear water, or water in 
which a little borax has been dissolved. Never rub 
soap on polished wood. Rub a little of the oil and 
turpentine on with a flannel cloth. Polish with a 
clean flannel. 


LAMPS. 

Dining-room lamps are either a source of great 
pleasure or of perpetual torment. 

Any one who washes dishes according to the direc- 
tions given, will not have to be told to have always a 
spotless chimney and no oil on the outside of jars. 

To prevent oil from oozing over the top of the 
burner, turn the wick down after the light is out. 

Rub the wicks, do not cv¢them. A new wick must 
be started right. Loose threads must be clipped off 
to start with; but when once in shape, the necessity 
for clipping must be very rare. A wick must be put 
in several hours before using, so that it may be thor- 
oughly saturated with oil. When a lamp has been 
burned, if one part is a little higher than the other 
parts it will char first and, when well charred, can be 
rubbed off to the level of the rest. A bit of soft 
paper, a nail brush, or, best of all, the unbroken finger 
of a glove will do this successfully. 

Be sure that no bit of charred wick or burned fly 
or moth is left in the lower part of the burner. There 
is danger of these igniting and setting fire to the oil 
in the reservoir. A clean, unbroken lamp is not 
dangerous. 

If a lamp has been left standing with a little oil in, 
it should not be lighted until filled and the burner 
carefully wiped. It is possible that gas may have 
formed and made the lamp, as it stands, unsafe if 
lighted before refilling. 

To start the circular wick of a large lamp, like the 
Rochester, put a new wick in the burner, saturate 
thoroughly with oil that part of the wick that is 
above the burner, which is best done by holding wick 
and edge of burner upside down in a shallow cup of 
oil. Put the burner in the lamp, but have wo o7/ in 
the lamp. Light the wick and put the chimney on. 
Let the oil burn out of the wick. This method chars 
the wick so that it can be rubbed down to a smooth, 
even surface. Started rightly, a wick can be kept 
even. The objection to this is the odor from the 
burning wick; but the time necessary is short, and 
an open window can be arranged without having 
enough draft to break the chimney. 

When a lamp is first lighted, leave the flame low 
until the metal of the burner is heated, then turn as 
high as possible without smoking. This secures a 
clear, steady flame. 

To clean burners, boil in water in which sal soda 
has been dissolved. Put one teaspoonful to every 
quart of water. 

To prevent chimneys from cracking, put them be- 


fore using into a large pan and cover them with cold 


water. Bring the water slowly to a boil. Take the 
pan off of the fire and let the chimneys cool slowly in 
the water. 

If the brass catches of a burner are too tight, the 
chimney will break as it expands with the heat. 
These catches are easily loosened without injuring 
the lamp. 

Alcohol lamps for kettle and chafing dishes must 
be kept perfectly clean. The wicks must sometimes 

2 renewed befo:e they are burned out. The ques- 
tion, What is the matter with the lamp? may often be 
solved by putting a fresh wick in the place of one 
that has become clogged. 

This is very often true of oil lamps. There is more 
or less paraffine in oil, which fills the wick and pre- 


vents combustion. 
—Frances Spalding. 
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A GIRL OF THE LONG-AGO. 


An old man sits at eventide when the summer’s sun is low, 

His thoughts, like birds of beauteous wing, go back to the 
long-ago ; 

He looks upon a golden tress which like a sunbeam lies 

In his wrinkled palm, and tears will start unbidden to his eyes. 


The tress recalls a girlish form, he sees it through his tears, 

A merry voice rings out from where are grouped the vanished 
years ; 

Yes, from the Past two eyes look forth with love-light all 
aglow, 

And now before him stands once more a girl of the long-ago. 


You'd smile to see her standing ’mong the maidens of to-day, 
Her garments of a quaint old styfe forever passed away ; 
And in the attic, hid away—a secret "tis, you know— 

Is an old, old dress, the wedding gown of a girl of long ago. 


There are silver buckles on her shoes, a dainty little pair, 

The old, old man looks down and smiles, as if they’re really 
there; 

He saw them trip the “ Money Musk” when the harvest moon 
was low. 

What said he on the homeward ride to that girl of the long-ago ? 


No matter what; the wedding bells rang joyously one morn 
When o’er the clover came the wind to kiss the silken corn; 
And he who oft with beating heart had played the boyish beau, 
Stood up and blushed beside his bride—the girl of the long-ago. 


That day the silver buckles got a new and brighter gleam, 

And then began, vy Heaven blessed, love’s long ecstatic dream; 

He took his bride to where the flow’rs of summer bloom and 
blow, 

For he had won earth’s fairest prize, the girl of long ago. 


And that is why lies in his palm that tress of golden hair ; 

It peoples with a thousand scenes the thin and viewless air; 
And at his bidding from the Past, whose curtain hangeth low, 
Comes forth in beauty and in youth a girl of the long-ago. 


Methinks that while he sits and rocks, with life at its decline, 
Still for his eyes and his alone her silver buckles shine ; 

I cannot tell you when she died ; this only do I know: 

She is his bride to-day as when he won her long ago. 


A little Miss steals forth sometimes and climbs upon his knee, 
Her fingers smooth his snowy locks, her eyes are fair to see ; 
He kisses her with youthful zest, his own eyes all aglow, 
Because she is the image of a girl of the long-ago. 


—T. C. Harbaugh. 
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A CASE OF ILLNESS IN JOPPY FOUR CORNERS, 
And a Much Coveted Orange. 


HE Sunday school, lately opened in 
their neighborhood, had seen but a 
sparse attendance, that is true. The 
new prayer meeting had been 
obliged to disband for lack of a 
quorum. But the Lord must have 
known how inconvenient it was for 
them to leave home. They fad 
driven to the village, four miles 
away, whenever the presiding elder 
preached, and they Aadn’t visited 
2 circus in six months; while a 
Punch and Judy performance per- 
' formed in their schoolhouse, to a 
legitimate audience of only three, with one surrepti- 
tious boy looking through a defect in the clapboard 
and plaster work. No, they need not consider this a 
providential punishment, this grip in Joppy Four 
Corners, whatevever it might be designed for in 
the wicked cities. 
But here it was, this terrible disease “the La 
Grip,” as the local correspondent of the country 
paper was wont to call it. Here it was, like the 
pestilence. Great was the general consternation. 
Desperate preventives were resorted to. Whisky 
was drank by prohibitionists; great mouthfuls of 
quinine were swallowed by homeopathists ; boiled 
nutmegs were hung around necks never before super- 
stitious. Yet, still it raged, this grip, and among the 
sickest of the sick lay the late widow ot Henry Smith, 
or, to speak more modernly, the present wife of the 
veteran soldier, Mr. James Axbilly. A daughter-in- 
lawof Mrs. Axbilly, Mrs. Henry Smith, Jr., had come 
with her three children in various stages of infancy, 
her husband, her hired man and her dairy, as nurse 
to the sick woman. To be nurse, she came ; however, 
she was tempted to neglect her proper office, that 
she might remedy defects in the patient's housekeep- 
ing. While she washed the dust from some orna- 
mental cups and saucers on the parlor shelf, she 
explained to a neighbor the critical condition of her 
mother, and the faintness of the doctor’s hopes. 
“Nothing,” he says, “can save her but the best of 
care.” Through the clash of dishes, the somewhat 
loud and harsh tones of the young woman, the joyous 
racket of the infants, steadily penetrated from an ad- 
joining room whose door stood open, the groans of 
the sufferer. A second neighbor stepped in to make 
inquiries. One of the children recognized her witha 
shriek of delight, and, leaving the baby brother a 
moment unteased, ran forward, asking eagerly, * Oh! 
Mrs. Wooster, may I have one of those oranges you 
sent to grandma?” “No, indeed, you can’t,” said 
the mother. ‘“ Wemust save them for your poor, sick 
grandma. Come, let me put your hair in papers; you 
want the doctor to see you looking pretty.” 
“My!” exclaimed the nurse, when the hair was 


done, as she seized a broom and whirled up a cloud 
of dust; “I don’t get time to attend to this house 
properly. I am going to mop that bare strip of floor 
in front of ma’s room, and the pantry.” 

* Shouldn’t you think,” timidly suggested one of 
the visitors, “that it might be very dangerous for 
her ?” 

The neighbors withdrew ; the moaning continued. 
The little girl made another appeal for the fruit: 
* Mamma, can’t I have one of those three oranges 
Mrs. Wooster brought to grandma?” 

“No, my dear child,” replied the mother firmly ; 
“you cannot, you have eaten two of them already.” 

The moans ceased, and a feeble voice called, 
“ Pearl, Pearl!” 

Following the well-established principle that no 
sudden movement should be made about a sick per- 
son, the young woman responded very leisurely. 

“T am so cold, Iam so cold,” shivered the sick 
woman from blue lips. 

“Well, ma,” said Pearl kindly, “just let me get this 
stove blacked, and then I will heat your soapstone 
for you.” 

After a season the cold stone was taken from the 
bed, and put on the back of the stove. By courtesy 
termed a soapstone, it was in reality an unshaped 
sandstone, and so huge the quarry must have sensi-. 
bly mourned its loss. 

By the time it was hot, the chill having given place 
to a raging fever, the patient illustrated the capri- 
ciousness of the sick by utterly refusing the proffered 
caloric. Pearl concluding that her mother was so 
warm just now she couldn’t well take cold, began the 
proposed floor washing. 

A thundering rap sounded at the door, which 
caused the weak-nerved invalid to fly up gasping in 
her bed. Who should the arrival be, indeed, but 
Cousin Hat Higgins, behind whom trailed her meek, 
little husband, Jim. There were exclamations and 
osculations, and then Hat sat down on the edge of 
the wood box to explain her unexpected appearance. 
Hat’s voice—well, if ship officers were endowed with 
such, speaking trumpets would be in no demand at 
sea. She set this voice to an impressive stage whis- 
per, as fearing to be overheard in the sick room. 

* You see I was down tothe store last night, and the 
clerk says, ‘D’ye know Mrs. Axbilly up at Joppy 
Four Corners was dyin’ with grip and ammonia?’ 
‘Mrs. Axbilly!’ I says, ‘you can’t mean Mrs. Ax- 
billy,’ lL says; ‘you must mean old Mrs. Henkles; I 
know she’s dyin’. ‘No,’ says he, ‘I mean Mrs. Ax- 
billy.’ Well, I just couldn't believe it, so I came 
right up. And to think,” continued the cousin, 
breaking out into her natural tone, “and to think 
that poor Uncle Bill isdead. He died of cancer, 1] 
suppose. When I came by your graveyard I sawa 
cotfin box, and I says to Jim, ‘It can’t be they're 
goin’ to bury poor Uncle Bill uphere ;’ and he says 
‘no,’ and I says, ‘I should hope not in that wet 
place,—and, assuming for a moment the whisper, 
shrill and penetrating to the four corners of the 
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house—* Don’t you dislike it for your mother-in-law 
if she dies? They say the coffins just float in water. 
Oh! but it’s just awful the way folks is dyin’ with this 
grip. The doctor says if you’ve got any business 
you'd better attend to it to-day, for you may be gone 
to-morrow. My! if this should get hold of Jim’s 
father it w’d carry him off, wouldn’t it? You see Jim’s 
father’s kind o’—” 

*Mamma!” screamed the eldest child, rushing in 
from the street, “they are taking Willie Kenton by 
here inahack. He fell ninety feet from the top of 
atelegraph pole, and he’s all broken to pieces ; his 
back is broken, and his legs are tied up with strings, 
and his arms, and his head is all bleeding, and Mr. 
Kenton saw them coming, and he stood still, and he 
said, ‘Is this my boy ?’” 

Pear! had a grievance from which she did not 
mean to be diverted by the volubility of her guest, 
nor the sensation of a dreadful accident. She 
stopped work, and leaned against her mop, and 
recited her wrongs. The doctor, it seems, had left a 
white medicine and a brown medicine to be given 
together. The brown medicine running low, she had 
intermitted its use. The doctor on returning had 
enquired why avy of it remained. She set forth her 
economy, expecting praise, but he fell into a rage. 
She sought to calm him by the reminder that the 
white medicine, at least, had been regularly admin- 
istered. Thereupon he had become furious, and had 
sworn oaths. She had cried for two hours, and on 
his next visit had said to him, “Doc, I don’t think 
you done right to use me so after the care I have 
taken of ma, day and night.” 

Pearl finished her story with a sigh, and plunging 
the mop into the pail, brought out the water with a 
great slap and splash onto the floor. A violent 
spasm of coughing in the sick room reminded Hat 
that her visit of condolence was not yet complete. 
Going and leaning over the bed she screamed out— 
for Hat had read that the hearing becomes dull 
toward the latter end of mortal illness—* You see,” 
screamed Hat, “I was down to the store last night, 
and the clerk says, ‘Dye know Mrs. Axbilly up to 
Joppy Four Corners was dyin’ with grip and ammonia?’ 
‘Mrs. Axbilly!’ I says, ‘you can’t mean Mrs, Ax- 
billy,’ I says, ‘you must mean old Mrs. Henkles; I 
know she’s dyin’.’ *‘ No,’ says he, * I mean Mrs. Axbilly.’ 
Well, I just couldn’t believe it, so I came right up.” 

Hat came back to the company and threw herself 
on a chair in dramatic collapse. 

“ Pearl,” she said suddenly stiffening up and star- 
ing rigidly before her, and speaking in a frightful 
whisper, “ She will never get off that bed.” 

Pearl looked frightened and appealing. 

“Mark my word,” repeated Hat, delighted with the 
effect she had produced; and growing more rigid and 
theatrical, “ Mark my word, that woman will zezver 
get off that bed.” 

It was not till after Hat had gone away and Pearl, 
the zurse, had begun to construct a row of pumpkir 
pies, that some one happened to think it must be 


medicine hour. Now this administering of potions 
involved a good deal of nice calculation, because 
there was the six-hour medicine, and the four-hour 
medicine, and the two-hour medicine. Mr. Henry 
Smith, Jr., was summoned as the mathematical ex- 
pert of the family, and a general consultation with all 
members assisting was held about the bed. 

“Let’s see,’’ meditated Henry, “it’s four o’clock 


now. We gave the two-hour medicine at two; two— 
three—four. We must give the two-hour medicine 
again. We gave the six-hour medicine at ten ; ten— 


eleven—twelve—one—two—three — four. 
give the six-hour medicine now, too. 
four-hour medicine at two.” 

“Oh! no we didn’t, Henry,” protested -his wife. 

But two was the time to give it ?” 

“Why! yes,” admitted Pearl, “ but you remember, 
Henry, we said we'd ca// twelve the time, and then 
we could give all the medicines together at four, and 
that would make it easier reckoning.” 

Henry did remember, and the doses were given, 
sandwiched with drinks of water to keep them from 
getting mixed in the patient’s stomach. The eldest 
child rushed in with more news. Old Mrs. Henkles 
was dead, and to be buried Monday. The boy bal- 
anced himself on his muddy toes at the foot of the 
couch and, gazing at his grandmother, asked solemnly, 
“Grandma, don’t you think they makea great mis- 
take to keep her over Sunday?” 

Grandma vouchsafed no reply to this politely 
uttered question. 

Whether it was the visitor or whether the medicine 
had got mixed in spite’of all precautions, no one 
could say ; but grandma seemed to be having strange 
symptoms. There was a great hurrying about the 
room, an opening of windows, a running with fans and 
brandy, a lifting upon pillows. A long silence fol- 
lowed, then a faint, broken voice murmured, “ Henry, 
I—I almost died—that time.” And there was another 
silence, till the little girl’s treble took courage, and 
piped up, “Grandma, if you do die ex¢ time, mayn’t 
I have that other orange that Mrs. Wooster brought ?” 

—Jean Laurose. 
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Old Rose is black, and wrinkled, and bowed, 
And her woolly head is gray ; 

But to Baby Ned she is all that’s fair, 
And a boon companion at play. 

A nurse, playfellow, and friend she’s been, 
Through all of his four short years, 

Has joined in his frolics with keen delight, 
And sorrowed with him in tears. 


Last night, at the baby’s bedtime hour, 
As he sat on his mother’s knee, 
He turned to look at her smiling face, 
A face that was fair to see; 
And he said, as he gazed with enraptured look, 
(While his arms did her neck enclose) 
“ You've the prettiest face that ever I saw, 
*Ceptin’ that of dear old Rose.” 
—Mrs. Greenleaf. 
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ROMANCES OF DIAMONDS. 


Next to sound judgment, Diamonds and Pearls are the rarest 
things to be met with.- De La Bruyere. 


HO does not love the glitter of the 
diamond —the beautiful stone 
which holds the sparkle of a hun- 
dred dewdrops, the flash of a 
thousand fires? It has long been 
a theme of song and story, and 
many are the legends and ro- 
mances that have become asso- 
ciated with its luster. The an- 
cient tradition of its power to 
hold the light of the sun after 
the withdrawal of his rays, which 
does duty in a romance by Bul- 

wer, has been substantiated by modern testimony ; 
although, strangely enough, modern science is not 
ready with an explanation for the singular phe- 
nomenon. 
Scott makes the diamond play a romantic part in 
the affair of Raleigh’s sudden promotion in “ Kenil- 
worth,” where the ambitious youth writes upon the 
window of the summer house, with the diamond ring 
presented by the queen, these artful words: 
“ Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall,” 
and Elizabeth with another diamond completes the 
couplet— 
“ Tf thy mind fail thee, do not climb at all.” 
In the glowing East, where the dark brilliancy of 
the sultana is not eclipsed by the flash of its myriad 
eyes, the diamond has always been a favorite. 
From the time of Aba-ed-din, to whom tradition 
traces the Koh-i-noor, so famed in history, down to 
the debut of the latest society belle, the splendid gem 
remains unrivaled in the number of its admirers. 
Although some early Indian traditions have given 
the Koh-i-noor a history 5 000 years long, the first 
description of it is found in the memoirs of Baber 
Khan, the first Shah of the mogul dynasty, under 
date of 1526. Baber numbers it among his precious 
stones, and tells us that Ala-ed-din, from whom it de- 
scended, obtained the gem from the rajah of Malna, 
after defeating him in battle. The rajah had in- 
herited the stone from a remote ancestry. This jewel 
remained in the possession of the moguls until the 
invasion of Nadir Shah, who so devastated the beau- 
tiful city of Delhi, in 1738. 
The Persian monarch, “Son of the sword,” as he 
delighted to call himself, after a fearful massacre, 
despoiled the city of her wealth, carrying away, among 
other jewels, the Koh-i-noor which adorned the fa- 
mous peacock throne of Shah Jehan. He allowed the 
humbled Shah Mohammed to retain the sovereignty 
of the despoiled kingdom, and returned to Persia 
loaded with riches. 

Subsequently, Shah Rokh, the son of Nadir, was 

put to the most painful torture, but refused to restore 

the gem. It therefore remained with the Persian 
monarchs for several successive generations, when at 


length the celebrated “lion of the Punjaub,” Remjit 
Singh, bought it for 125,000 rupees, in the year 1813. 
It finally passed into the hands of the East-India 
Company after their victory over the Punjaub, and by 
them was presented to the queen in 1850. 

It is one of the most famous of all gems, because 
of its remarkable history. There is a tradition cur- 
rent in India that this diamond brings misfortune to 
its unlucky possessor, and the fate of the Mogul dy- 
nasty, the assassination of Nadir Shah, and the tor- 
tures of Shah Rokh are cited as proofs of the truth of 
the tradition. However this may be, the bane of its 
spell seems to have been averted in the hands of Vic- 
toria, who looks upon it as one of the choicest jewels 
in her regalia, an appropriate symbol of her victory 
over the ancient people of India. Its present weight 
is 102 carats. 

The great Mogul was another of the immense dia- 
monds of Shah Jehan, from whom it derives its name. 
It is thought to have been discovered about the year 
1630, in the mine of Gani, and is said to have weighed, 
before cutting, nearly 8oocarats. The traveler, Taver- 
nier, who visited India in the reign of Aurungzebe, 
son of Shah Jehan, in 1665, describes this wonderful 
jewel as “rose cut, round and very high on one side. 
Its water is fine, and its weight 280 carats.” Some 
have supposed this gem to be identical with the 
Koh-i-noor, thinking it impossible that one monarch 
should have had two such diamonds among his crown 
jewels. But such are unacquainted with the “ wealth 
of the Indies” in general, and of Shah Jehan in par- 
ticular. It was carried away by Nadir Shah, and has 
never been seen by any traveler since. It had a soft, 
rosy tint, and its value has been estimated at more 
than $2,000,000. 

The Great-Table was also one of the precious 
stones of Shah Jehan, and probably shared in the fate 
of those splendid jewels so ruthlessly taken from the 
palaces of Delhi by the Persian monarch. It was 
seen by Tavernier in the year 1642, and was one of 
three table-cut diamonds which are described in his 
book. It was very large and fine, weighing 242 5-16 
carats. It is conjectured that, being of convenient 
form, it may have been cut into smaller gems. How- 
ever that may be, no traveler has seen it since the 
days of Tavernier. 

Where are these wondrous jewels—the accumulated 
treasures of many a reign of opulence, culminating in 
the imperial splendor of the court of Shah Jehan ? 

The story of this prince—‘“a bad man, but a good 
king ”—reads like a fairy tale. He vastly improved 
and enlarged the city of Delhi, with her towers and 
walls of red sandstone, and builded the lovely gardens, 
which have since been the scene of many an Eastern 
romance. His peacock throne, with its diamond eyes, 
was one of innumerable extravagances that adorned 
his palace and surrounded his person. The trappings 
of his soldiers, the magnificence of his feasts, and the 
prodigality of all hi: expenditures would indicate the 
unbounded wealth of his princely reign. 

And the fairy princess who figures as the heroine of 
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the romance is not wanting. Perhaps the most fateful 
of all his diamonds to Shah Jehan was one whose in- 
trinsic value was exceedingly small. It was a sugar 
bonbon offered for sale by the beautiful Arjamand 
Baun at a fancy fair. The Shah was entranced with 
the loveliness of Arjamand, and she shrewdly de- 
manded 12,500 pounds for the candy diamond, which 
he paid without hesitation. Moreover, he took her 
to his palace where she remained until her death. 
Her husband, whom she left for the mogul, was pro- 
pitiated by the gift of a royal suit, and the command 
of 5,000 horse. 

The Shah remained faithful to his bride during the 
fifteen years of her life at the palace, and when she 
died he erected to her memory the Taj Mahal, that 
exquisite “dream in marble,” which exceeds in beauty 
all other memorial buildings. Twenty-two years in 
building, twenty thousand men were constantly em- 
ployed, and the cost of the whole was about one mil- 
lion pounds sterling. 

This remarkable mausoleum is beautifully described 
by Edwin Arnold in the poem “With Sa’di in the 
Garden,” although, as he says, 

“O, friends, verse is too bold, seeking to tell 
How beautiful this Eastern tomb doth rise, 
How fair by sun or moonlight, how superb 
This house of Love and Death, all lily white, 


In the green garden upon Jumna’s shore.” 
It is— 


“The ghost 

Of Thought draped white—as if that Sultan’s sigh 

Had lived in issuing from his love and grief 

Immense, and taken huge embodiment 

Which one rash word might change from Tomb to Cloud.” 

There it stands, the “ White Wonder!” more than 
his jewels reminding us of the Great Mogul ; touch- 
ing the hearts of men as the symbol of human love 
and sorrow; and thus perpetuating the name of 


Shah Jehan. 
—Lura Bell. 
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A PLASTER OF PATIENCE. 


At times when the world seems to go all contrary, 
And I feel the need of some comforting cheer, 

I take the advice of my neighbor, Miss Mary; 
’Tis, “ Put on a plaster of patience, my dear.” 


You know how one feels when the back begins aching, 
So glad if a quick healing plaster is near ; 

And so when there’s fear that the heart may be breaking, 
Just “ put on a plaster of patience, my dear.” 


If Bridget should tell you that she must be leaving, 
Or guests unexpected to-day should appear ; 

Or, worse, if you fear that your friends are deceiving, 
Then, “ put on a plaster of patience, my dear.” 


For ail of the aches and the pains of each sorrow, 
There’s nothing that equals this remedy queer ; 
And so, if you'd like to be better to-morrow, 
Just “ put on a plaster of patience, my dear.” 


If ever the world seems to go all contrary, 
And you feel the need of some comforting cheer, 
Just take the advice of my neighbor, Miss Mary, 
And “ put on a plaster of parience, my dear.” 


—Maria B. H. Hazen. 
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SOME PRETTY CONCEITS IN LINEN. 

In which Little Money and No Great Amount of Time Need 
be Expended. 

HERE probably has never been a time when 
fancy work has been less “fancy” or so use- 
ful as at the present. The crude and stiff 
perforated-board atrocities and the equally 

unbending bristol-board articles, which thrust them- 
selves upon us in utter ugliness and uselessness; as 
well as the harsh and clumsy worsted work and crewel 
embroideries have, we hope, passed into oblivion. 
Now, the more beautiful but frail and perishable 
conceits in bolting-cloth, satin and gauzy silks, have 
submitted to the inevitable, and having had their 
little day, retire from popular favor, being succeeded 
by a material in which beauty, usefulness and dura- 
bility are combined. Linen is, undoubtedly, the 
favorite stuff with fancy workers to-day. Its various 
colors running from snow white to browns and grays; 
its many textures, from sheer and filmy to coarse 
and heavy weights; and its numberless weaves and 
patterns make it especially adapted to endless uses, 
while its durability and washing qualities render it 
the most desirable material for that elaborate em- 
broidery which our art needle workers insist upon. 

She who would beautify parlor, bedroom or dining- 
room will not go amiss if she chooses this lasting 
and dainty fabric. In ornamentation she cannot go 
astray, for in design, stitch and coloring, fancy runs 
riot and individual taste alone guides. 

In a collection of embroidered linens recently seen, 
it was difficult to discover wKich stitch or design pre- 
dominated. Roman embroidery is still in favor, 
though perhaps designs of single or combined flowers 
or leaves for doilies and centerpieces, worked in 
long-and-short stitch, cut out close to the outside em- 
broidered edge of the article, are more often preferred. 
Among the newest designs the ribbon border is chief. 
It is a waving, fluttering band, worked in solid stitch, 
in either white or colored silks. In the small doilies 
it forms an irregular border, like cut No. 1. 

In larger pieces, 
tray cloths, center- 
pieces or bureau 
scarfs, the linen is 
usually hemstitched 
and a spray of 
flowers worked in 
each corner and the 
stems tied with rib- 
bon bows, the flut- 
tering ends con- 
tinued in irregular 
waving fashion around the cloth, as it cut No. 2. 
Small rounds of linen, with or without embroidery, 
with a crocheted or netted edge or one of fine and 
delicate lace, are in favor for doilies or centerpieces. 

Nothing is more beautiful for a bureau scarf than 
sheer linen. A scarf recently seen was of such 
material edged with lace and embroidered in a loose 
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bunch of violets and leaves. The peculiarity of the 
design was in the unusually long, trailing stems, 
worked in outline, which gave an effect of great 
daintiness and airiness. The leaves and blossoms 


were comparatively few, the former worked in long- 
and-short stitch, the iatter in solid Kensington. The 
cluster filled one corner of the scarf, extending each 
way almost to the two other corners. Those who 
have not mastered the art of elaborate embroidery, 
however, may yet produce a thing of 
beauty in either doilies or bureau 
scarfs by hemstitching or simply 
feather-stitching sheer linen, and 
scattering small tlowers over it, work- 
ing them as preferred, in outline, 
satin, solid or long-and-short stitch. 
A scarf so ornamented and laid over 
a delicate shade of satin, silk or silesia, will bejfound as 
pleasing to the eye as those more elaborately worked. 
Acharming little addition to the bureau or dressing 
table is the linen tray for jewels, hairpins or what 
not. The cut (No. 4) 
illustrates the design 
stamped on the linen 
before it is worked, 
cut out and drawn 
into shape. The ma- 
terial is white duck 
or any other heavy 
linen. The design is 
about 6x9 inches, 
with a square of 
about an inch and a 
half cut from each 
corner. Button-hole 
the edge all around 
with white wash twist, 
and work the eyelet 
holes. Any design 
may be worked in 
the middle. When 
worked, wash the article and iron while wet, to 
stiffen it. Cut out the scallops and eyelets, fold over 
each of the four projections or sides, to define the 
bottom and make the tray set level. Then lace each 
corner with a narrow ribbon of the shade of the silk 
used in the embroidery—finishing each corner with 
abow. The result is an exquisite little tray which 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


can be unlaced as often as it becomes soiled, and 
washed again and again. 

A comb-and-brush tray may be made in the same 
way, either square or rectangular, with scattered 
flowers in Dresden design or a graceful spray across 
the bottom. 

Glove and handkerchief cases may also be made, 
with a second tray a trifle larger all around for a 
cover, joined at one side to the bottom piece by 
loose ribbon hinges. 

Baskets for trinkets, or work boxes for a limited 
number of light 
articles such as 
thread, needles 
and small scissors, 
for a guest cham- 
ber, may be made 
in a manner some- 
what similar. Draw 
a hexagon on 
heavy linen, large 
or medium, accord- 
ing to the size of 

No. 5. basket desired. 
Mark a few inches inside, where the bottom of the 
basket is to be, a similar but smaller design. Then 
at each corner draw an angle, the size to be regulated 
according to the flare desired in the sides. The 
wider the flare the smaller the angle is to be drawn. 
Button-hole the edges, work the eyelets, and embroider 
any desired design, as in the other trays. Wash, iron 
and cut as before, and draw sides together with the 
ribbon laces. This basket is also suitable for cards 
or photographs. A more substantial basket may be 
also made of linen, in browns or grays. 

Cut a hexagon 
the size of the bot- 
tom wished for the 
basket, of card- 
board. Cut six 
pieces for the sides, 
the bottoms of 
which shall be 
equal to the sides 
of the hexagon. 
Cover each piece 
on both sides with 

No. 6. linen and bind with 
narrow ribbon or silk braid. When all are finished, 
sew together over and over. On the inside of two of 
the sides sew pockets of silk or fine flannel for spools 
of thread and of silk. On a third, fasten a few leaves 
of the same material for needles; on a fourth, a pin- 
cushion ; on a fifth, an emery bag; and on the sixth, 
sew a scant loop of ribbon at each end, through which 
to run scissors. 

In making these articles, little money and no great 
amount of time need be expended. But one thing is 
absolutely necessary—-neatness. Without that requi- 
site an article made of cloth of gold is of no value. 

—Mary E. Child. 
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COLD BEEFSTEAK. 
Its Virtues and Varied Possibilities. 
N reading my January Goop 

HovsEKEEPING, I very 

much surprised, and I confess 

a trifle shocked, to find in 

the article on “ Beefsteak” 
the following sentence: “If 
the steak (remaining after the 
meal is finished) is not thick 
and rare, nothing can be done 
with it.” Inasmuch as I live 
in a small country town and 
am dependent on the weekly 
visit of a butcher’s cart, from 
which beef and pork are the only meats ever forth- 
coming, and inasmuch as my children do of care for 
pork and ¢@» want beefsteak often, I am forced to 
various subterfuges to hide the poverty of my re- 
sources, and I have found the numerous remnants of 
that same beefs‘eak most valuable allies. 

it is almost impossible here to get a steak, such as 
one buys at a city market, under the name of sirloin. 
Our butcher cuts up a beef in an entirely original 
manner, in order, as he tells me, that he may dispose 
of it all, and not have most of the “ poor cuts” left 
on his hands. What he calls “sirloin” has in ita 
large proportion of bone, and I have found a good 
round steak, if kept a few days, fully as tender and 
sweet and much more economical; and by serving the 
best portions as steak iv prvpria persona, and reserv- 
ing the tougher parts, odds and ends and remnants, 
for the various dishes which my husband facetiously 
calis the “* No Name Series ” (and of which, by the way, 
he is particularly fond), we can live for weeks on steak, 
with an occasional variation, without realizing it. 

Let me give you, below, a few of the possibilities of 
these “ left-overs,” which may help some one who has 
inventive genius and to whom necessity is a stern 
mother, to originate a second series. To my mind 
there is nothing in which the average housekeeper so 
fails as in the care and serving of meats left over 
from their first estate. 

My recipes can be divided into two classes: those 
in which the remnants are cut into medium-sized 
pieces, and those in which they are more unprom- 
ising, and must be minced to be presentable. Don’t 
be afraid to vary these rules—which are not so much 
rules as suggestions—to suit the exigencies of your 
own case. Experiments often give excellent results, 
if they are conducted * With brains, sir!” 
Fricassee. 

Cut the beef in rather thin pieces, stew for thirty minutes 
in broth or gravy enough to cover, season with salt, 
pepper, and if liked a slice or two of onion. Just before 
serving, stir in the beaten yoke of an egg, then a spoonful 
of vinegar. Pour over squares of toast. 

Shepherd’s Pie. 

Half fill a pudding dish with pieces of beef seasoned 

with salt and a little pepper. Pour over it a cupful of 


gravy with a little Worcestershire sauce, catsup, or chow- 
chow, vinegar to give it piquancy, cover with a crust 
of mashed potato—or, if preferred, a biscuit crust—and 
bake until browned. 
Smothered Beef. 

Put pieces in a saucepan, season to taste, cover tightly 
and stew slowly until very tender, being careful to keep 
about a cupful of water in the pan. Stewed tomatoes 
make a good addition to this, and either stewed celery or 
fried onions are good accompaniments. 

Lyonnalse Beef. 

Warm any cold vegetables, such as beets, turnips or 
cabbage, and put a layer on a hot platter. On the vegeta- 
ble put pieces of warmed steak, and over all a layer of 
Lyonnaise potatoes. Try this for luncheon or tea some- 
time—“ the good man ” will like it, I’m sure. 

Grilled Beef. 

Take the most presentable pieces, hack them on both 
sides with a sharp knife, then dip each in mayonnaise 
dressing and lay on a plate for an hour. Fry in a hot 
spider without lard or butter, and serve on a hot platter 
with a bit of #’aitre d’hotel butter on each piece. 

Salmi. 

Melt a spoonful of butter in a saucepan, in which fry, 
until brown, a small onion. Then stir in a spoonful of 
browned flour, add a cnpful of broth or gravy, a spoonful 
of vinegar, a little thyme or parsley, pepper and salt. Let 
simmer very slowly fifteen minutes, and strain. Put in 
the pieces of steak, and serve as soon as hot. 

Stew. 

Use any good stew recipe, with remnants of steak in- 
stead of fresh meat. 
Simpano. 

Sprinkle pieces of steak with flour, salt and pepper, put 
them in a deep pudding dish with alternate layers of sliced 
or canned tomatoes and bits of butter, cover closely and 
bake slowly two hours. 

Ragout. 

Cut steak into dice, add a small onion, half a cupful of 
diced turnip and one-fourth cupful of grated carrot, with 
salt and pepper to taste. Cover with boiling water in 
which is a cupful of gravy or stock, and simmer till tender. 
Add a little flour thickening and a teaspoonful of Worces- 
tershire sauce, or one-half a cupful of currant jelly. 
Escalloped with Macaroni. 

Put a layer of boiled macaroni in a pudding dish, then 
a thick layer of pieces of steak, then another layer of 
macaroni. Pour over this a generous cupful of stewed 
tomato to which a finely-minced onion and a tiny pinch of 
powdered clove have been added. Season each layer with 
salt, pepper and bits of butter. cover the top with fine 
crumbs and bake slowly two hours. 

Rechauffe. 

Pour a pint each of milk and water in a spider and put 
on to boil. Add one-half pint or more of fragments of 
steak, salt and pepper, and one-half cupful of either gravy 
or stewed tomato. Simmer fifteen minutes, then add two 


or three cold potatoes, sliced. Toast four slices of stale 


bread, dip quickly in salted hot water, and lay on a platter. 
When the potatoes are thoroughly heated, pour all over 
the toast. 
Braised. 

Put a slice of salt pork in the pan and as it begins to 
fry add an onion, half a small carrot and half a small 
turnip, all cut fine. When they begin to brown, putin the 
pieces of beef: then add a generous cupful of water, and 
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salt, pepper, a very little sage, thyme, sweet marjoram, 
savory or any sweet herb, cover closely and cook very 
slowly in oven three or four hours. Thicken the gravy 
with browned flour, and add a squeeze of lemon juice. 
Hamburg Steaks. 

Mince the beef and an onion; season rather highly 
with salt and pepper, and moisten with enough gravy to 
shape it into flat cakes. Dip each into beaten egg, and 
fry brown on each side. Serve with a brown gravy, 
seasoned with Worcestershire sauce. 

Cannelon. 

Mince and season with salt and pepper. Add a beaten 
egg and about one-half as much fine bread crumbs as there 
is meat. Make moist enough with gravy to shape intoa 
roll, and bake one-half hour in the oven. Serve with 
tomato sauce poured around it. 

Timbales. 

Prepare just as for a cannelon, only bake in small tin 
cups, thoroughly buttered, so the timbales will slip out 
easily. They may be varied by lining each cup with a 
rich pie crust, then filling with the meat mixture, omitting 
the bread crumbs, and made rather moister by the addi- 
tion of more gravy. 

Minced Beef with Poached Eggs. 

Mince very fine, season to taste, and add enough water 
or gravy to slightly moisten. Serve on a hot platter with 
poached eggs laid over the top. 

Mock Hare. 

Mince beef very fine and add an equal quantity of 
minced pork, and one-half an onion. Season with salt, 
pepper and sage, bind with an egg and form into a long 
roll, covered with beaten egg and fine bread crumbs. Lay 
a couple slices of salt pork on top of roast in a hot oven, 
basting occasionally with the fat. Good hot or cold. 
Pate. 

Chop the meat until almost a pulp, and season highly 
with salt and pepper. Mix two beaten eggs with two cup- 
fuls of milk, and pour this (slowly) into two cupfuls of 
flour mixed with a teaspoonful of baking powder. When 
well mixed, stir it thoroughly into the meat. Bake slowly 
about one hour. 

Rissoles. 

Mince and season the steak, moistening slightly with 
gravy. Roll pie crust very thin and cut in rounds. Place 
a spoonful of the meat in the center of each round, brush 
the edges with beaten egg and then press together. Then 
dip in beaten egg and fry like doughnuts, about eight 
minutes. Serve /of on a folded napkin. 

Potato Turnovers. 

Mix about a pint of hot mashed potato with one egg, 
season to taste and roll it in flour. Make it into balls and 
press or roll them out rather thin. Put a spoonful of 
meat minced and seasoned on one half, fold over and 
press the edges together, and fry brown on each side 
in butter. 

Spiced Beef. 

Mince fine the steak and a small piece of suet; season 
with salt, pepper, sage and thyme or a little summer 
savory; add an egg and one or two spoonfuls of cream; 
mix and work into a roll with enough flour to keep it to- 
gether, and bake ina pan like roast beef. Slice when cold. 
Fricandelles. 

Cook one-half cupful of bread crumbs and one-half cup- 
ful of milk till a smooth paste, being careful not to burn. 
Add about a pint of minced beef, salt, pepper, a spoonful 
of butter and a teaspoonful of lzmon juice. Mix thor- 


oughly and form into balls. Roll in well-beaten egg, and 
fry till light brown in a spoonful of butter. Take out the 
balls and thicken the butter in the pan with a generous 
spoonful of flour. Stir until brown, then add (slowly) 
nearly a pint of stock. Add the balls, and cook one hour, 
having moderate heat. Garnish with toast and lemon. 
Most of these recipes call for gravy or stock, and 
as these are not always forthcoming, even in the 
best regulated households, I keep on hand a jar of 
beef glaze (or some good extract of beef) and a 
bit of that in a cupful of hot water, seasoned and 
thickened, makes a perfect substitute for gravy, while 


unthickened it is good stock. 
— Mistress Mary.” 
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THE BELL-BUOY. 


Like a restless, troubled spirit, 
Seli-accused beyond excusing, 
Seeking rest where none is offered, 

Vainly striving for release— 
Writhes the bell-buoy in the ocean 
As each wave in mad commotion 
Buffets it without relenting, 

Or a whispered word of peace. 


Sunbeams may each day caress it, 
Or the Storm-king how] above it, 
To each one the wail goes upward 
In a never-ending moan ; 
And the glistening sea-gulls hear it, 
As they hover and pass near it, 
And the rocky shores repeat it 
In a muftied undertone. 


Oh, the pathos of its life-song, 
Changing not as years roll onward— 
Its one note of weary wailing 
Outward borne unceasingly ! 
Prisoner in Neptune’s clasping, 
Chafing under cord and hasping— 
Angel thou, of mercy ! warning 
Countless sails that pass thee by. 


—Katharine H. Terry. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PRACTICAL SAYINGS. 


For pear trees that bear poor fruit, try a liberal dressing 
of wood ashes applied to the ground as far out as the 
branches reach over, and wash the trunks of the trees 
with strong soapsuds. 

A splendid cold cream is made by melting together one 
drachm of white wax, one of spermaceti, and one of olive 
oil; then add two ounces of rose-water and one-half ounce 
of orange-flower water. Mix well together until of the 
consistency of cream. 

Glass globes on chandeliers, if grimy, may be brightened 
like new if treated in the following manner: First soak 
them in hot water to which a little sal soda has been added; 
then put a litde ammonia in some hot water, put in the 
globes and give them a good scrubbing with a stiff brush. 

To make indelible ink, take one tablespoonful of water, 
a half-teaspoonful of vinegar and a piece of lunar caustic 
three inches long; shake thoroughly together. When 
using it, moisten the cloth where you wish to write, with 
a little milk and soda, iron smoothly and then write 


immediately. J 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


Three-fourths of a Dozen Ways in Which they May be 
Eaten with a Relish. 


LMOST every one is fond of 
strawberries, yet delicious and 
wholesome as they are, there 
are many persons so pecu- 
liarly constituted that they 
must either refrain entirely 
from their use, or suffer the 
torments of dyspepsia. A 
very simple and efficacious 
remedy for this, is to use a 
generous amount of powdered 

sugar with the fruit, and then squeeze over it the juice 
of one or two Jemons, according to quantity. The 
lemon juice brings out the strawberry flavor de- 
lightfully, and its acidity is counteracted by the 
large amount of sugar. Use the lemon juice in nearly 
the same proportion that cream would be used in 
its place. 


Strawberrv Cream Tart. 

Roll good puff paste out very thin and lay it in a tart- 
pan; put in a thick layer of fine strawberries, and plenty 
of white sugar to sweeten them to taste; put ona thin 
covering of the paste, and bake quickly. Beat well to 
gether half a pint of thick sweet cream, the yolks of two 
fresh eggs, and a little sugar. When the tart is done cut 
a neat round hole in the center, into which gently pour the 
beaten cream. Let it get cold before serving. Properly 
made, this is delicious. 


To Preserve Strawberries Whole. 

Take equal weights of the largest and finest strawberries 
and best granulated sugar; lay the fruit in deep dishes, 
and sprinkle half the sugar over it; give the dishes a gentle 
shake, that the sugar may touch the under part of the fruit. 
The next day make a sirup with the remainder of the 
sugar and the juice that has been drawn from the straw- 
berries, and boil it until it jellies; then put the strawberries 
carefully in it, and let them simmer for nearly an hour; 
then put them gently in the jars and pour the sirup over 
them; it will not all goin, but the following day the jars 
will hold it all. Seal carefully. 


Strawberry Shortcake. 

To two teacupfuls of sour milk add a teaspoonful of 
soda; when dissclved, add one cupful of butter or lard, 
and enough flour to make a soft dough; roll into thin cakes 
the size of the frying pan, dust the pan with flour, put ina 
cake and cook over the fire; when the underside is done, 
turn quickly and cook the other. Split the cakes while 
hot and butter well; lay one-half on a plate, then a layer of 
well-sugared strawberries, next the other half of the cake, 
then more strawberries, and so on until there are six layers. 
Serve hot. 

Strawberry Sirup. 

Mash the fruit in a pan and put in a warm place for two 
or three days, or until it begins to ferment. Filter the 
juice through a flannel bag, and to every pint of juice allow 
two pounds of sugar; mix well together until the sugar 
dissolves, allow it to boil up two or three minutes, remove 
it from the fire, let get cold, take off any scum that rises, 
and bottle it. Two or three tablespoonfuls of this to a 


glass of cold water is a pleasant summer beverage, and is 
very refreshing for invalids. 
Strawberry Tartlets. 

Make a short paste with one white and three yolks of 
eggs, one ounce of white sugar, one ounce of butter, a pinch 
of salt, and flour sufficient to make it into a paste; work 
it lightly, roll it out to the thickness of a quarter of an inch, 
and line some pattypans with it, fill them with uncooked 
rice to keep their shape, and bake them in a moderate oven 
until done. Remove the rice and fill the tartlets with fresh 
sugared strawberries, and on the top of each put a spoon- 
ful of whipped cream. 

Strawberry Jam. 

Take equal weights of the fruit and granulated sugar, 
mash them well together, put it into a preserving kettle 
and boil it rather more than half an hour; while it is warm 
put it in jars, and when cold seal down. 

Strawberry Jelly. 

Mash the fruit thoroughly and strain the juice through 
a muslin bag; to every pint add one pound of sugar, and 
to every five pounds of sugar add one-quarter ounce of 
isinglass dissolved in a little water. When the sugar is 
dissolved in the juice, put it over the fire and boil it until 
it is a jelly. Can same as other fruits. 

Strawberry Sandwiches for Dessert. 

Four eggs, their weight in sugar, butter and flour, and a 
pinch of salt. Beat the butter to a cream, gradually add 
the sugar and flour, then the well-beaten eggs, and beat all 
together for ten minutes longer. Butter a shallow baking 
tin, pour in the batter, and let it bake for twenty minutes; 
let it get cool, spread half the cake with a layer of fine 
strawberries, crushed and sweetened; place the other half 
of the cake on top, press lightly together, and cut into 
finger pieces, then ice the top and sides of each. 
Compote of Strawberries with Custard. 

Boil half a pint of milk and three ounces of sugar to 
gether, then whisk in four beaten eggs. Put into a stew- 
pan one ounce of butter and One ounce of flour; stir them 
together, then add the custard and stir over a slow fire 
untilit thickens. Let it cool, then strain it through a mus- 
lin. Dissolve twelve ounces of sugar in half a pint of cold 
water and boil it ten minutes, then put two pounds of 
strawberries in the sirup and let it get cold; put it in a deep 
glass dish. Serve the custard with the compote. 


—Mrs. S. H. Snider. 
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WHAT NOT TO DO IN THE SICK ROOM. 

Don’t Tiptoe. <A tiptoe will sometimes cause more dis- 
turbance than a carefully, squarely placed footfall. Don’t 
Tiptoe. 

Don’t Whisper. A whisper will often wake a light 
sleeper, when an ordinary voice would not. Don’t 
Whisper. 

Don’t Sniff or Sigh. Sniffs and sighs may better be 
indulged in in the open air where a gust of wind can blow 
them away. Don’t Sniff or Sigh. 

Don’t Handle Rattling Papers. The folding and un- 
folding of papers that “rattle” is well calculated to 
‘rattle ” invalids, to say nothing of those who are strong 
and well. Don’t “ Rattle.” 

Don’t Shout, or allow the voice to be keyed on a high 
note. Shouting may bea necessity in connection with the 
treatment of ‘‘ beasts of burden,” but should be counted 
a luxury for indulgence only indoors, when conversing 
with those who are “‘ deaf as a post.” Don’t Shout. 
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A WASHINGTON WILDERNESS HOME. 
Formed and Fashioned in the Pine Woods of the Far 
Northwest. 
E came out into the heart of the pine woods 
to hew out a home, and we built a very 
modest cottage of hewn logs; but it was 
so much larger and more convenient than 
the cabins our neighbors then lived in, it excited no 
little comment, some of which was far from flattering. 
When the plan, including walks and outhouses, was 
shown the workmen, one of them asked, in some 
perplexity, “Where be ye goin’ to throw your slops, 
mem?” 
“ Not around my kitchen door, most certainly,” I re- 
plied. “I have several sloppails which can be carried 
away from the house and emptied.” 
He sniffed, and turned away with a pitying glance, 
which I returned with interest. 7s house has four 
rooms—the pantry between two bedrooms, the cellar 
under one of them ; and they stand in their one outside 
door and throw out slops of all sorts. The malodorous 
condition of atmosphere and soil may be imagined. 
Yet, when one daughter was carried out in her coffin, 
and another laid sick for weeks, they talked, as many 
do, of the “dispensations of Providence.” 
There is some excuse for badly ordered dwellings, 
and unsanitary arrangéments in a crowded city, some- 
times. But out in the country, where we have all out- 
doors to choose from, what reasonable excuse can be 
given for the ill-arranged, inconvenient, unhealthful 
domiciles usually seen in any farming community? It 
is not from lack of material, for that is misused to 
lavishness at times. A “parlor” there may be, in 
which the choicest possessions of the family are 
religiously kept for the delectation of “ company,” 
and the sunshine and fresh air so well excluded that 
the primeval chill of damp plastering seems there to 
abide. A sitting or “living room” there must be, 
but small comfort there is, for the numerous doors 
opening into and out of it remind one of a place 
where six roads meet, and the winds of heaven go 
shrieking and slamming through at all seasons. And 
oh! the little stived-up bedrooms, where the icy air 
in winter, and breathless heat in summer reduce life 
to a problem of endurance. But the £étchen ; is it so 
placed and arranged as to be a mitigation of all 
these other ills? Indeed not! If the same windy, 
cross-roads sitting-room be not kitchen as well—you 
will find the latter at the back of the house—the dark- 
est, dreariest, most uncomfortable room in the dwell- 
ing. Whatever convenience of pantry, closets or work 
table there be, they are so placed that the room must 
be crossed and recrossed, and the farthest way round 
be followed in every bit of work that is done. But 
why describe what is far too common, or waste sym- 
pathy and regret, as well; for the hapless women who 
wear their lives out in such places seldom have com- 
prehension of better ways and means. But oh, the 
pity of it! 
My own house is not a “model” one, by any means; 


only a plain, frontier farmhouse, but so planned 
that every inch of space is used to advantage. 
The pretty, broken flight of stairs in the hall has wide, 
low steps, making ascent to the chambers less a task. 
My sitting-room—for I have no “parlor”—is bright 
and cosy with fire, light and blossoms—and the piles 
of books and papers, the pictures, plants and pretty 
things, the big cushiony lounge and easy chairs, as 
well as work baskets, all show that room is lived in 
every day. But it is of my kitchen I want to talk a 
bit. Servants are not to be had out here for either love 
or money, and I take both pride and pleasure in doing 
my own housework. But you may be sure I study to 
obtain the best results with least labor. So my “ work- 
shop” is pleasant and comfortable ; not quite so large 
as I should like—since it serves as dining-room as 
well in cooler weather. But it catches the gleam of 
morning and evening sun, and ventilation is secured 
by windows that will open bottom and top. The west- 
ern one looks out over little evergreen trees and flower 
beds toward the “big road,” so I need never feel 
shut away while the world moves on. I wanted a 
window in an angle of the north wall, that I might 
watch the sunlight on the forest trees above us, and 
keep an eye on the small fruit garden, so I sawed 
out a part of two logs, framed and fitted in a twelve 
by fourteen pane of glass, and though the *“ gude 
mon” laughed a little when he came home, he finds my 
“ peep window” asconvenientasIdo. The range sits 
close to the north wall, a shelf over it serving to keep 
many things nice and warm; and a wood-box behind 
the range saves time and steps. The back door 
opens on a small porch on the east, and the wood- 
house door opens on that. Along the eastern wall are 
washstand and conveniences—a big wash table under 
a window—and a water bench which (besides the big 
pail of water for general use) has a big, covered stone 
jar for drinking water. Then the pantry door in the 
south wall,—and I am very proud of my pantry, it is 
‘so charmingly convenient,—has shelves and closets 
all around, so I can have a place for everything, and 
it can be found in the dark, too. My dining table 
stands on the same side of the room, and a door opens 
into the hall. Behind that is a “cupboard” with 
numerous compartments for all sorts of needful odds 
and ends—such as dusting cloths, twine, etc. Above 
that is a medicine closet, where the simple remedies 
usually needed can be found without delay. The 
value of both the remedies and the knowledge re- 
required in using them will be understood when I 
tell you all a ranch has would hardly sell for enough 
to induce a physician to come thus far, while acci- 
dents, and illnesses are inevitable. A broad, low 
lounge stands along the western wall. <A large clock 
stands on a shelf above, and under that hangs a slate 
with pencil attached for quick noting down things to be 
remembered; a pincushion, button hooks, a cookbook 
and an almanac. Above the wainscoting the walls 
are covered with oniy newspapers, but handsome 
deer heads uphold rifles, etc., on their branching 
horns, while groups of cards, artistic in drawing and 
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finish, and clusters of evergreen vines with scarlet 
berries, give an air of brightness and beauty that is 
in harmony with natural surroundings; for I claim 
that a kitchen should be just as attractive, in its way, 
as any parlor, and my work can be done without wast- 
ing time and strength in needless steps, while a 
caller can be settled in a big rocker and visited with 
at the same time. 

In these days, when all household utensils are so 
plentiful and cheap, no woman need be hampered for 
want of “pots and pans.” But I consider the swo 
teakettles an absolute necessity. I make my mother’s 
rule my own—* there must a/zways be hot water in the 
house,” and thus the hot drink—the cup of tea, the 
foot-baths are made ready without delay. There is 
no heartsick waiting for water to boil when some one 
moans in agonizing pain. And then the comfort of 
it! A hot foot-bath and ten minutes level rest will 
do more to help a tired woman than a half-day’s 
downsitting. 

Then why not have pleasant things to look out 
upon? My front yard is pretty, with flower beds and 
trees, but the back yard is more so. The trees and 
grass seem greener and fresher away from the dust. 
I have a big rockery (?) where a huge tree turned 
over, and the mass of roots furnish nooks for ferns, 
orchids, vines and all sorts of lovely growing green 
things. Another has a mass of the beautiful “sand 
roses’’—those queer plants where the rainbow 
blossoms drink up all the leaves on its flat top; and 
under gray granite shelves are “sweet violets” from 
South Carolina, and “sweet flag” from Massachu- 
setts, and tiny fir and larch trees make mimic forest 
among them. 

But there! I must not say another word about this 
beautiful forest home of mine, for the forest gives all 
the beauty the home may lack, and makes life endur- 
able, even in a lonely place. 


—JSeanie J. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE FOOL HATH SAID: 


‘*Only those too young to know what happiness is are 
never unhappy;” but you and I know that there is no 
suffering more acute than that borne in childhood. 


“Consider not what people say, but what they think.” 
Consider neither ; determine which is right and go ahead ; 
people will talk, and they who talk most think least. 


‘** Go to bed hungry if you would sleep and rest,” but 
common sense jumps up and whispers, ‘‘ Go to bed feel- 
ing satisfied. A hot stew or cup of bouillon is better than 
anything cold, or a vacuum.” 


“ A man would be much happier if he could only think 
of the future and forget the past;” and that might be 
true of the man who never knew his mother, or sister, and 
never had a sweetheart or a wife. 


“Ifthe grease in your frying pan threatens to burn 
while you are busy with preparations, put in a dry piece 
of bread and it will not burn; ” but the wise housekeeper 
says: “ Remove the frying pan ; why let the fat be wasted 
on a bread crumb?” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


LUNCHEON TIDBITS. 
So Daintily Prepared as to Tempt the Appetite. 
UNCHEON is my housekeeping 
bugbear! Breakfast and dinner 
are easy enough, but luncheon 
is a crazy-quilt kind of a meal, 

‘a thing of shreds and patches.’” 

Thus wailed a young house- 
keeper recently ; and it is often 
so, although there is really no 
excuse for such a state of affairs. 

Luncheon, coming at midday, 

should be toothsome and dainty 
as possible to tempt the appetite, which at that hour, 
in warm weather, at all events, is not inclined to be 
robust, so it often takes offense at a trifle and de- 
parts bodily. 

“‘ But we must use the odds and ends and left-overs 
some way,” says Madam Economy, with a pucker on 
her forehead. 

“ You are right, my dear madam ; but let your genius 
so enwrap these made-over things that the victims 
shall never discover their identity. Then say grace 
with unction, fervor, and a quiet conscience, and you 
will see the victims fall to with a will, and devour the 
bits that, unadorned, are not, like beauty, adorned 
the most. When, if you had set them on cold, or 
Laodicean in spirit and temperature, twenty min- 
utes later they might have been gracing the gar- 
bage barrel. 

First sugar-coat the luncheon pill by daintily setting 
forth the table. Do not make the mistake of thinking 
that anything will do for this meal, and do not eat 
over a colored cloth that,ainder any and all condi- 
tions is an utterly detestable invention. Let the 
table, therefore, be graced by a fair linen cloth, 
tenderly coaxed into a satin shimmer by the laun- 
dress ; and when it is taken off, be sure and fold it just 
as she did, in order to preserve its freshness. The 
table must be padded first, of course, and if one can- 
not afford the cotton felting that comes for this pur- 
pose, use a thin quilt, or a well-washed blanket, but 
let it soften the asperities of the wood, whatever it 
is. Or, where one has a highly polished table, and 
plenty of drawn-work squares, put one of these in the 
center of the table, and small ones under each plate, 
thus partially exposing the table top. 

Put on the pretty dishes next, and put them on ar- 
tistically. The maid, if her soul is dead within her 
to a sense of artistic arrangement—and it probably 
is—will, if intrusted with this duty, indulge in a species 
of curved pitch on the dishes, that might answer ad- 
mirably for baseball, but most illy for the desired 
effect of deluding the victims aforesaid. Always, if 
possible, add a flower or two in a pretty vase, some- 
where on the table, then straighten things up, and see 
that everything, including your own countenance, 
shines, before the victims come in. 

For a day or two there have been beefsteaks on the 
menu, and after the tenderloin has departed, with 
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neatness and despatch, there has been left a long end 
of tough meat and an appalling bone; but you, with 
careful forethought, threw all this into a bright stew- 
pan on the back of the range this morning, where it 
has contentedly simmered. In due time the bones 
were fished out, and the meat chopped fine and sea- 
soned toothsomely with a touch of the savory herb 
most approved by the masculine victim, with a judi- 
cious addition of salt and pepper. Having added a 
beaten egg, make the mixture into finger-length rolls, 
dip them in finely rolled bread crumbs, and put them 
in the wire basket to wait until the skillet of fat— 
plenty of beef suet that is, zo¢ lard—is at the blue 
point. While waiting, place in the soup tureen little 
squares of bread browned in the oven, and into the 
beefsteak soup stir an unbeaten egg. At once begin 
to stir, until the soup is full of fibrous threads of egg, 
then it is ready to pour over the brown bread squares. 
Now dip the croquette basket into the blue boiling 
suet, and ‘they soon turn the lovely golden brown 
which gladdens the eye and appeals to the palate. 
The cold potatoes, left from yesterday, have been 
made into salad by slicing them thinly, and when 
placed in the salad dish, there has been added be- 
tween each layer a tiny pinch of onion, so finely 
minced as to be almost invisible. At the last, there 
was poured over them a delicious salad dressing, 
made some time before it was needed, for it must be 
served cold. This is the recipe: 

Salad Dressing. 

One egg, two cooking-spoonfuls of sweet cream, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter teaspoonful of pepper, one- 
half teaspoonful of oil or one teaspoonful of melted butter ; 
one teaspoonful of made mustard, one teaspoonful of white 
sugar, one-quarter of a teacupful of vinegar. Beat thor- 
oughly and stir over boiling water until it thickens, but do 
not let it boil. 


Cheese fondu is another feature of the luncheon, 
and is a most excellent way to use up dry pieces of 
cheese. Here is the recipe: 

Cheese Fondu. 

Two scant cupfuls of milk, one cupful of cracker crumbs, 
two well-beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
salt and pepper to taste; two cupfuls of grated cheese. 
Bake until brown, and serve in the baking dish immedi- 
ately, as it falls quickly. 


For dead sure, economical and good cakes, the fol- 
lowing recipes are recommended : 
Cake No. 1. 

One cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, two 
eggs, one-half cupful of sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder stirred into one cupful and a half of flour. 
Good Icing for the Above. 

One-half cupful of sugar, about one large spoonful of 
cold water and a tiny pinch of cream of tartar, white of one 
egg beaten stiff. Cook the sugar, water and cream of tar- 
tar until it hairs, then beat with the egg until smooth 
and pasty. 

A Larger Cake. 

One-half cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, three 
cupfuls of flour, four eggs, one cupful of milk, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. 


Cake without MIlIk or Butter. 

Four well-beaten eggs (whites and yolks together), two 
cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder, one cupful of hot water. 

These are all good, and can be baked in the gem- 
pans, or in layers, with any preferred filling. Now, 
with fruit and dripped coffee, luncheon is complete, 
and the menu reads as follows: 


French Soup. 
Croquettes. Potato Salad. 
Cheese Fondu. 

Thin Bread and Butter. 
Cake. Fruit. 
French Coffee. 

“ By Jove,” remarks the victim, “that’s a prime 
luncheon. Glad I came up. Hope it was not too 
extravagant.” 

Then one can smile a placid, inscrutable smile, in 
reflecting on the made-overs ; and 4e will be impressed, 
as never before, with the “ Wise as a serpent, harmiess 
as a dove” disposition that he has married! 

This is an excellent menu also to set before the 
unsuspecting ones : 

Tomato Soup. 

Lyonnaise Potatoes. 
Fancy Bread and Butter. 
Chocolate Squares. 


Beef Loaf. 
Tea. 


Tomato Soup without Meat. 

One quart of tomatoes, one quart of water; stew till 
soft. Add one teaspoonful of soda; allow it to effervesce. 
Add one quart of boiling milk, salt, butter and pepper to 
taste, with a little rolled cracker. Boil a few minutes, 
and serve. 

Beef Loaf. 

One pound of Hamburg steak, chopped fine (or cold 
meat may be used), one rolled cracker, one beaten egg, 
salt and pepper, pinch of thyme. Form into a loaf, make 
small holes in the top, and fill with butter. Bake it overa 
sliced onion one-half hour in a covered pan, basting often. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes. 

Cut the potatoes (already cooked) in small dice, and drop 
into boiling milk, thickened with flour and seasoned with 
butter, salt and pepper. When it boils up, serve at once. 
Chocolate Squares. 

One cupful of baker’s chocolate (grated), three cupfuls 
of granulated sugar, a piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
with a cupful of hot water, a pinch of salt, and a teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla. Stir constantly, and allow it to boil hard 
ten minutes, or longer. Try it in cold water, and when it 
is the consistency of thickened molasses, it is done. Pour 
into buttered tins, and stir it back and forth with a silver 
knife until it grains. Mark into little squares and, when 
cool, serve in a pretty glass bonbon dish. 

—L. E. Chittenden. 


BROTHERS, farewell! the fast declining ray 
Fades to the twilight of our golden day; 
Some lesson yet our wearied brains may learn, 
Some leaves, perhaps, in life’s thin volume turn. 
How few they seem as in our waning age 
We count them backwards to the title-page! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 
Cereals, Meats, Vegetables, Fruits, Condiments, Etc. 
VI.—PRESERVED MEATS. 

HUS far we have considered the 
subject of meats simply in their 
fresh condition. It is necessary, 
however, for the food supply of the 
people, that a large proportion of 
the meats consumed shall be in 
some manner preserved. In the 

case of cereals, little attention need be given in this 
direction, since the various grains properly dried and 
protected from moisture and other deleterious influ- 
ences, retain their nutritive and palatable qualities 
almost indefinitely. But with fruits, vegetables, and 
most of all with meats, the case is far different. The 
latter, especially, if not intended for almost imme- 
diate consumption, must be subjected to some treat- 
ment which shall retard the chemical changes con- 
stantly going on in the juices and tissues. Here 
comes in a series of very important considerations. 
In the first place, whatever progress is employed must 
be one which will not interfere seriously with the 
digestibility of the food, which will not introduce 
harmful qualities which shall cause a dangerous reac- 
tion upon the human system, and shall not destroy 
or pervert the flavor in such a manner as to render 
the article unpalatable. There must also be the qual- 
ity of inexpensiveness, else the important principle of 
cheap food for the people is lost sight of, and the 
preserving process defeats its fundamental object. 

Four general methods employed in preservation 
may properly be specified and named in their histor- 
ical order—drying, use of antiseptics, the exclusion 
of air, and refrigeration. Under these several heads 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of patents have 
been granted, yet so far as practical results are con- 
cerned, the methods employed are few, and are, gen- 
erally speaking, familiar to nearly every one. 

Drying, which is now but little employed except in 
connection with some of the other methods referred 
to, was, undoubtedly, the original method of meat 
preservation ; and it is easy to see how its employ- 
ment was suggested, almost without the necessity of 
thought, to carnivorous man in the earlier ages. Half 
a century ago the method was very much more in 
vogue than at present, and dried or “jerked” beef 
was a considerable article of commerce and consump- 
tion. At the best, it was hard, unpalatable and not 
very reliable, so that it is little wonder that its use 
has been almost entirely supplanted. In one respect 
only does it possess advantage—that the dried meat 
has but about one-fourth the weight and bulk of the 
fresh article, and is, consequently, very much more 
portable under adverse circumstances where bulk 
and weight must be the determining factors. 

The drying of beef is now carried on principally 
in the hot regions of South America, along the river 
Platte, and the exportation is largely to Brazil and 
the West Indies. Its use is at present almost un- 


known in this country. The method there employed 
is to cut the meat into pieces, removing the fat, bone 
and tendons, after which it is powdered with Indian 
meal, and is dried simply by the hot sunlight, care 
being taken to avoid exposure to rain or other moist- 
ure. Quite generally speaking, however, salting and 
smoking are also employed more or less to facilitate 
the process of drying. Another method employed 
in less favorable climates, is the use of artificial heat, 
similar to the process of fruit drying, which is carried 
on more or less in Germany and Russia, where a kind 
of concentrated or dried soup forms an article of ex- 
tensive traffic. It scarcely needs be said, however, 
that none of these dried products can be restored to 
the original gastronomic quality. The most that can 
be said for the dried beef is that after an excessive 
amount of cooking, it may be made to yield a very 
satisfactory soup. This, of course, applies only to 
the non-salted and non-smoked article. 

The employment of antiseptics finds its most im- 
portant illustration in the use of common salt—chlo- 
ride of sodium. This is, unquestionably, the most 
ancient, the most effective and the most economical 
method of preservation of meats. Inasmuch as the 
chemical agent employed is one required by the 
human system, there is, within reasonable limits, no 
danger of ill effects from the consumption of food 
thus preserved. At the same time, as the salt with- 
draws the animal juices, taking their place, and 
hardens the muscular tissues, the nutritive quality of 
the food is inevitably lessened, and its digestibility 
is impared. This is the case to a less extent with 
pork than with other meats, on account of the action 
upon the fat, which is renslered more digestible by 
the presence of the chloride. 

In combination with chloride of sodium other 
agents are sometimes employed, such as nitrate of 
potash (saltpetre) and sugar, the latter forming 
“ sweet pickle ” and being quite generally employed 
in the treatment of hams. The latter, in common 
with bacon, are preserved not only by aslight salting, 
but also by smoking, the effect of which is to chem- 
ically close the pores of the meat and prevent action 
of the air, without which chemical decomposition 
is impossibie. Very many other chemical agents 
have been tested, especially sulphite of lime and 
boracic acid, which have the preservative quality in 
a great measure, but are not wholesome when taken 
into the human system. Pickling in vinegar is also 
employed in the case of certain meats, as tripe, 
tongues, etc., but the use of food thus impregnated 
with acetic acid is to be deprecated on hygienic 
principles. 

One of the most important and extensive methods 
of meat preservation is by the exclusion of air, which 
finds its modern and most remarkable illustration in 
the great growth of the canning industry during 
recent years. Up to the time of our Civil War this 
industry, although known and practiced to some ex- 
tent, was of so small proportions as hardly to merit 
recognition. Indeed, its full development may be 
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said to have occurred during the past fifteen years. 
The American people have taken up and enlarged 
the Australian idea. England has had for a consid- 
erable time imported from her Australian colonies 
large quantities of canned beef, before the enterprise 
of some Chicago houses reached out to grasp the full 
possibility for the industry. The Australian method 
consisted of packing the meat in the cans while cold, 
afterward exposing to a boiling heat; but a much 
better result was found to come from putting the 
meat into the cans while hot, and that is the method 
now employed in this country. Only the best grades 
of beef are used for canning. The bones, sinews, 
and other objectionable parts are removed, the meat 
is cut into small pieces and passed into large wooden 
vats where it is exposed to steam heat until sufficiently 
cooked, the strong tin cans of two, four, six and four- 
teen pounds capacity are then filled and immediately 
hermetically sealed. Thus prepared the meat will 
keep indefinitely, and may be used in almost any 
manner. The canning of corned beef and beef 
tongues is also carried on to a less extent. Some 
idea of the business thus transacted may be gathered 
from the fact that as long ago as 1880, over 100,000,000 
pounds of fresh beef were cannec annually in this 
country, since which time the industry has developed 
very largely. To say nothing of the amount con- 
sumed by our own people, the export of canned beef 
for 1885 reached the large valuation of about four 
and one-fourth million dollars. 

The latest development of the meat traffic is that 
of refrigeration, its intent and the result being to 
place before the consumer, almost regardless of time 
and space, the fresh article in all its original flavor 
and perfection. For this purpose refrigerator cars 
and steamers are employed so that the carcasses, as 
soon as slaughtered and dressed, are thrust into com- 
partments where the temperature is artificially kept 
but about six degrees above the freezing point. This 
has the effect, as soon as the animal heat has been 
removed, to close the pores and render the meat 
almost entirely unsusceptible to change. Singularly 
enough, this temperature is found very much more 
efficient than actual freezing, which injures the meat 
so that when restored to an ordinary temperature it 
decomposes very rapidly. Under the cold-air method 
of treatment, beef and other meats are not only sent 
across our own continent, but across the ocean to 
England, where they meet a very large and constantly 
increasing sale. The beef thus received not only 
reaches its destination fresh and bright, but it is said 
from actual experiment to keep longer in a perfect 
state after reaching that country than freshly killed 
English beef, while at the same time it can be placed 
on the English market and sold at a considerably less 
price than the British butcher can afford his own 
product. 

Thus far the refrigerated meats shipped from this 
country find their principal sale in England, but there 
is no cause for a restricted market, and it is probably 
only a question of time, when all of the civilized 


countries, of Europe particularly, will receive a large 
portion of their supply from the United States. With 
this end in view, great pains is now being taken by 
the Western herders to improve the quality of the 
cattle reared upon the vast ranges in that part of 
the country; sothat large as has become the in- 
dustry, and important as it is commercially to us 
as a nation, as well as to the housewife in her 
sphere, there is every indication that it is still in its 
infancy and that the future will witness a develop- 
ment even more surprising than that of the past quar- 
ter century. 

—A. G. Ormand. 
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THE DOUGHNUT TREE. 
Oh! could I find the doughnut tree, 
Whose fruit a sweet repast 
Did oft in childhood’s hungry hours 
Assist to break a fast. 


It grew upon the kitchen hearth, 
Within a seething pot, 

And bore its fruit at sundry times, 
All rich and piping hot. 

Fantastic shapes its fruit took oft, 
In twists, and querls, and toys, 

And on especial days it dropped 
Fat, pudgy girls and boys. 


With eager haste were quickly seized 
Those doughnut boys and girls, 

Who found at once a guillotine 
Between two rows of pearls. 


The fruit, well shaken from the tree, 
Was stored within a jar, 

But youthful nostrils, quick and keen, 
Did scent it from afar. 


And to that place, what raids were made 
Far into darkest night; 

’Twas but a blissful dream—and then 
The jar was empty quite. 

Oh! could I find the doughnut tree, 
And see it as of yore, 

I'd seize upon its luscious fruit, 
And be a child once more. 


—Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf. 
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THINGS USEFUL TO KNOW. 
To whiten the nails, cut a lemon in two and rub in well 
at night. Wash off in warm water the next morning. 
It is claimed that a preparation made of two-thirds 
lemon juice to one-third Jamaica rum will remove freckles. 


Clean hairbrushes with warm water and a little ammo- 
nia. Itis best to clean two brushes at the same time, as 
they can be rubbed together. Let them dry in the hot sun. 

It is frequently stated that granite ironware cannot be 
mended after it leaks, and so must be thrown away. But 
in fact it is quite possible to mend it in the same way as 
tin, by soldering. 

For frosted feet, soak them in water as hot as can be 
borne, and keep the temperature as high as possible by 
adding more for about half an hour. After having taken 
them out and dried them off, rub thoroughly with kerosene 
oil. Repeat for three nights, if nec . 
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ENTERTAINING AND BEING ENTERTAINED. 
A New Side to an Old Story. 


E do not disregard the Bible com- 
mand, “ Be ye not forgetful to 
entertain strangers,” and there 
are few who in obeying it have 
not found at sometime the 
“angel unawares;” and yet 
despite the many pleasures that 
come to us through the friends 
who from time to time are so- 
journers under our rooftree, 
we do feel that there is an- 
other side, and that she who 

entertains has her rights, as well as she who is 

entertained. ‘The friends who come into our home 
have a right to expect that we will do all we can to 
make their stay with us pleasant and comfortable. No 
woman should invite another to visit her and then 
fail to do all she can to make her guest’s visit enjoy- 
able. To fail at any point where it is possible.to do 
otherwise is rudeness. It may be that means are 
limited, and the home small; but the welcome should 
be warm, and the very most made of everything. 

The instincts of hospitality lead one to do all this. 

We invite our friend into out home because we 

believe it will be mutually pleasant to thus be to- 

gether, and while we try to please we hope also to 
receive pleasure. 

But—and this brings me to my subject—do we? 
There is a faculty for being entertained, as well as 
for entertaining, and the one is even more rare than 
the other. Some persons can enter a strange house, 
fit at once into the place made ready for them, and 
the household wheels move on without a jar; while 
others, from the very moment of their arrival, necessi- 
tate the taking apart and readjusting of every piece 
of the household machinery. 

The housekeeper, in anticipation of her visitor, 
has & room in readiness. On this she has bestowed 
not a little care and thought. Everything is in the 
neatest and most perfect order, and she waits in 
pleasant expectation. Her last glance has assured 
her that everything is in readiness, even to the use- 
ful “wash cloth.” Few women have not known the 
pleasant sensation with which a guest is shown to 
the room made ready for her. But how often her 
cup of joy is rudely dashed from her lips. Ina few 
days, in the room to which she has given so much 
time and labor, chaos reigns. Clothing, shoes, hats, 
gloves lie scattered everywhere. Shoe polish and 
ink bottles stand side by side with her cherished 
toilet ornaments. 

Towels are used for dusters and floor cloths, crock- 
ery is broken, cracked or lost. She is a woman of 
wonderfully philosophic temperament if she does 
not turn away from room and guest with a feeling of 
pain, and with the mental resolution to next time 
strip her beautiful room of everything not absolutely 


necessary to the comfort of her guest. But if it 
was only in the room assigned to the guest that dis- 
comfort made itself felt, one might not complain. 
Every person and thing in the house feels the pres- 
ence of this disorderly element. Breakfast is de- 
layed, dinner must wait, and supper is served at un- 
heard of hours. If there are servants, the matter is 
still worse, for there are just so many more to suffer. 
Their regular hours are all unsettled, and they find 
themselves “at sea.” Nothing disturbs a good ser- 
vant like being called upon to do unexpected errands 
or work. 

Every one in the home of another should seek to 


fit into his place with just as little disturbance of the . 


rules of the house as possible. He should do his 
best to see that everything coming under his im- 
mediate care is kept as neat as when he found it, 
and certainly should see to it that nothing is broken, 
lost or needlessly soiled. He should be punctual at 
all meals, and all other engagements. If there are 
servants, all orders or requests to them should be 
made through the lady of the house. A lady once 
had a guest who, having received an invitation for 
herself and husband out to dinner, told her hostess’s 
cook of their intended absence. This the lady had 
purposely refrained from doing; but instead had 
asked two intimate friends to drop in todinner: Im- 
agine her consternation, on going into the dining- 
room with her friends, to find the table set and dinner 
prepared for but her own family of two. She hada 
right to feel annoyed at any such interference on the 
part of a guest. 

One would hardly expect friends to visit her with- 
out an invitation, special, if informal ; and on the 
other hand, no one has the right to take her welcome 
for granted. It is a good plan to always give notice 
of an intended visit, even if it extend through but 
a single meal. ‘This, not that extra preparations 
may be made, but that should it not be convenient, 
both the visitor and the hostess may escape the em- 
barrassment of an ill-timed visit, than which few 


things are more annoying. 
—S. Q. S. Green, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A SWARM OF HOUSEHOLD B’S. 
Six Brief Texts and a Half-Dozen Short Sermons. 
Be Honest. “ Honesty is the best policy,” Quixotically 
speaking. Be Honest. 


Be Plucky. The faint-hearted rarely know what it is to 
win place and power. Be Plucky. 

Be Earnest in doing good and just as earnest in not 
doing anything bad. Be Earnest. 

Be Watchful of yourself as well as of others, for “ all 
will bear watching.” Be Watchful. 


Be Patient, and don’t allow impatient folks to draw 
away your own stock of patience. Be Patient. 


Be Content. If ‘ta contented mind is a_ continual 
feast,” be careful not to go hungry from discontent. Be 
Content. 
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A COMMON HERITAGE. 
What the Poorest May Give Their Children. 
> soo. N anxious mother said to me 
once: “I met little Jack 
Horner the other day, in 
the street, and stopped 
to ask him some ques- 
tion. Instantly his cap 
flew off as though it were 
worked with springs. I 
told my boys, afterward, 
I did wish they had such 
manners as that.” 

My mental retort was, 

“Well, why haven’t 
they?” cnet nothing. Every parent— 
though the ‘veriest pauper—can give them to every 
child. The only price to be paid is vigilance—not 
eternal—on the part of the parent. 

I say not eternal, for, after a time, practice will 
make so perfect that neither father nor son will think 
of offending in matters of etiquette more than in 
morals. It is no hardship for us to eat with a fork, 
and yet the knife would carry food to our mouths 
much more conveniently. But we have all been 
trained to the fork, from the first; which shows that 
early training is the main point. 

Ah! if our American people—who have each to 
make his way in the world, entirely for himself — 
would only consider how vastly important a child’s 
ingrained good manners are to his whole future life! 
I would not choose between them and the three R’s, 
of course, but, unhesitatingly, I would prefer them, 
for the help they will afterward prove, to acollegiate 
education. This I say deliberately, remembering 
how a perfect knowledge and practice in etiquette 
wins friends, not only in society but in business. 
Mothers choose their children to associate with 
others who are well bred; young men and maidens 
seek and invite their company ; all the world enjoys 
the most casual relations with them in trade, while, 
for moments of relaxation, the boorish are never 
welcomed ; that they should be suffered is the most 
that they can hope. 

You may not be able to send your boy to Harvard, 
nor your girl to dancing school. They will never 
upbraid you for that. But bring them through 
childhood surrounded by and solely taught coarse, 
common, slovenly ways of speech and behavior, and 
no matter how devoted and unselfish you have 
otherwise tried to be, as surely as they live will they 
see the day when your memory is stung by the bitter- 
est reproaches. Start them in the world with fault- 
less manners, and though they have no other inheri- 
tance, they are immeasurably far from poor in the 
world’s most cherished coin. Money does zof rule 
everywhere. When Jay Gould strives in vain to 
enter the 400, and in all villages, there are vulgar rich 
who are barely tolerated, this is sufficiently attested. 

Does some busy, tired mother or careworn father 


cry out: “How shall I study all the intricacies of 
etiquette to teach them again?” I reply: There 
are a dozen broad rules that are sufficient to pass 
muster. The rest are very good to know, but not ab- 
solutely necessary. That dozen or so any ordinarily 
intelligent man or woman can readily acquire, if they 
are not already known, though not in use. 

I set down some of them here, with this excuse, that 
I see them constantly violated by bright, gentle little 
people who would be glad to “act pretty” if. poor, 
small souls! they had the faintest stimulus of ex- 
ample, or even precept to guide them. 

Teach a boy never to wear his hat in the house, 
nor while standing before a woman ; to allowa woman 
always to precede him, even (as latest advices say) 
in ascending stairs ; to be quick to open doors for 
her, to carry her parcels, to wait upon her, and never 
to sit while she is standing. 

Teach both boys and girls good table m@nners. I 
believe there is no subtler test than the dining-room 
of true gentility. Make them wait by their chairs 
till their elders are seated; eat noiselessly; not 
fidget, nor talk with full mouths nor upon unappetiz- 
ing subjects; not leave knife and fork trailing off 
the plate, but always laid side by side, never crossed, 
upon it every second that they are not in use; not to 
soak and sop their food ; not bite off bits from a slice ; 
to half-fold the napkin when it is not to be used 
again; not to reach; to be courteous in thanks and 
requests; to push the chair against the table, after 
the meal. 

Teach them always to knock at a closed door; not 
to call from one room to another; not to loll in their 
seats, nor, if in a rocking-chair, to rock. 

With speech there are—Oh! there are more than a 
dozen “don’ts” in speech! If you are training them 
for society above the street corner, don’t allow rough 
slang and smartiness, nor any coarseness at all. 
Children may be short of prigs and still be refined 
of talk. They certainly are vulgar who use “ havin’ ” 
and “ doin’, ” and “run” for “ran,” and “ come,’ for 
““came”; who are not early taught to abstain from 
subjects and words—all proper enough in their place— 
that are not agreeable to the most sensitive ear. 

A child—almost surely—learns, from the beginning, 
to wash his hands often; not to take bones in his fin- 
gers, nor to drink from his saucer ; to take off his hat 
when he meets a lady (but it should include even 
little girls), and to use “ done” and “ seen ” in their 
proper places. I wish some elders were not con- 
tent with this very slim outfit of polite baggage, when 
as much more would be as easily taught. Some day 
the child will wish so, too. 

—Ruth Hall. 
THE hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sunlit fields again ; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth returned; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furl'd, 


The Sreshmess of the early world. 
—Matthew Arnold. 
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THE SWEET POTATO. 
Its History and Many Uses, With Several Methods of Serving. 


F there was prejudice in the minds 
of our ancestors in regard to the 
oyster and tomato, much more 
has this been the case in regard 
to the sweet potato. This deli- 
, cious edible was once looked up- 
on as rank poison. There is 
much doubt concerning the native 
country of the sweet potato, and 
there is strong evidence in favor 
of both its American and East 
Indian origin. It has not been 
found in its wild state in either country. Sweet 
potatoes were among the presents Columbus took to 
Isabella, on his return from the New World, and the 
plant was in general cultivation in Spain in the 
middle of the 16th century; on the other hand it is 
said to have been in cultivation in China and other 
parts of the east, in very early times. It is popularly 
believed that this is the potato of Shakespeare and 
other early English authors, and was known in 
Europe before the introduction of the white potato. 
Not many years ago no one thought of cultivating the 
sweet potato north of Virginia, but it is now regarded 
as a profitable and important crop in Ohio, Illinois 
and other Western states, and in New Jersey, in the 
East, and will succeed fairly in central Michigan. 

The taste for the sweet potato is an acquired one, 
put properly prepared it affords wide possibilities to 
the housekeeper, by assisting her in making a pleas- 
ing variety in her menu. Some one who is fond of 
statistics has counted fifty different ways of cooking 
the sweet potato, and we here mention a few of the 
possible methods, to aid those who may have been 
restricted for lack of knowledge. 

Sweet potatoes are much drier and nicer steamed 
than boiled, but they are at their best only when 
baked in their skins. They require from forty-five to 
fifty minutes to boil, and from one hour to one anda 
quarter to bake. 

Glazed Sweet Potatoes. 

Bake the potatoes one hour. Pare them and cut in 
halves, or if large, in quarters dredge with flour, and lay 
them ina pan flat sides down. Spread over them some 
softened butter, and sprinkle them with white powdered 
sugar. Set the pan in a hot oven for twenty minutes, to 
brown slightly. 

Sweet Potato Pie. 

Bake six sweet potatoes half an hour till about half 
done, then grate them. Beat half a cupful of butter, and 
one cupful of sugar toacream. Add the beaten yolks of 
three eggs, the juice and grated rind of a lemon, and by 
degrees the grated potato. Then add a wineglassful of 
milk, put the mixture in a deep pie dish, and bake fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Cover with the whites beaten toa 
meringue, and brown in the oven for a few minutes. 
Sweet Potato Croquettes. 

Bake four good-sized sweet potatoes till they pierce 
easily with a fork; carefully remove the skins, and mash 


with a fork or put them through a vegetable press. While 
warm, add to them a tablespoonful each of butter and 
cream. Season with salt and pepper, beat and mix 
thoroughly, form into cylinder-shaped croquettes, dip in 
beaten egg, then in bread crumbs, and fry in smoking 
hot lard. 

Southern Sweet Potato Bread. 

Bake three large sweet potatoes ; peel and mash them 
through a colander with a potato masher, adding to them 
a teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of butter; after 
they have been mashed, mix with them a cupful and a 
half of corn meal, a scant cupful of milk, and one egg 
(beaten smooth); pour this batter into a buttered baking 
dish, and bake in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. 
Use the bread hot, with plenty of butter. 


Fried Sweet Potatoes. 


Bake for half an hour, then pare and cut in slices, and 


season with pepper and salt. Heat in a pan some pork, 
ham, or chicken fat. Cover the pan with the sliced 
potato; brown on one side, then turn and brown on the 
other. Serve hot. 


Cold sweet potatoes may also be heated, and served 
in white sauce; or another way is to cut them in 
rather thick slices, dip in egg and bread crumbs, and 
fry a light brown. Still another way is to slice them 
into a rather thick batter, such as is used for cro- 
quettes, and fry them in boiling hot lard. 

—Mrs. W. C. Morton, 
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THE END OF THE QUARREL. 

He kept his vow of absence well— 
For two whole days together ! 

But when the second twilight fell, 
Love broke the tightened tether. 


The chilly evening flung its rain, 
With peevish gust and sprinkle ; 

To threaten, through the glimmering pane, 
The firebrand’s fitful twinkle. 


But when a sudden rush of air 
Blew out the lighted candle, 

She, looking not, was still aware 
What fingers turned the handle. 


How could he guess the level lid 
Some secret tears dissembled ? 
Or that her silence proud’y chid 
The tones that would have trembled? 


So, doubtful, angry, half ashamed, 
Half pleased to have defied her, 

He took the chair the cat had claimed, 
And, speechless, sat beside her! 


The rusty clock-hand slowly creaked 
From minute on to minute ; 

A mouse from out the shadow squeaked, 
Nor stirred the quiet in it ; 


The flickering firelight seemed to rise 
And grow to wall and rafter, 

While lips that trembled once with sighs 
Were trembling now with laughter ; 


Till, spent at last, the sleepy brand 
Looked at each silent lover, 
Blinked thrice, and left them hand in hand 
Beneath the darkness’ cover! 
—Kate Putnam Osgood. 
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A MOTHER’S HANDS. 


All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.— 
Macbeth. 


But one upon Earth is more beautiful and better than the wife—that 
is the mother. -Z. Schefer. 

EVENTY years ago a young 
mother looked, for the first time, 
at a pair of little pink hands. 
They were to her the most beau- 
tiful she had ever seen, because 
they belonged to her first child. 
They grew white and dimpled, 
and learned to touch and pat— 


oh! so softly—the mother’s 
A bosom and cheeks. Their first 
errands of love were to recover 
a. *» the spools of thread or the balls 


of yarn which the mother dropped upon the floor 
while sewing or knitting. 

The little girl learned to talk. At night the palms 
of her hands were placed together. She knelt at her 
mother’s knees while she was taught the “ Now I lay 
me;” then the hands of mother and father were 
shaken in an old-fashioned and respectful manner ; 
then the good-night kisses were given to them and to 
baby sister, and the mother tucked her into her little 
trundle-bed at the foot of the large bed. Thus fol- 
lowed evening after evening in the little girl’s life. 
The hands now began to really help mother. They 
carried in some wood and kindlings, they brought 
water, they hunted the eggs, they helped to feed the 
chickens, they milked the little tin cup full of milk 
from the gentlest cow, in the pleasant spring and 
summer evenings. All these things the hands did 
willingly and cheerfully for father and mother, and 
grew stronger and more helpful every day. They be- 
gan to take care of the little sister, leading her feet 
carefully in the garden among the lilacs and roses ; 
between the beds of onions and parsnips, bordered 
with radishes and lettuce. There the little one must 
be taught by the elder sister not to meddle with either 
rose or onion. The little sisters went to the woods 
where moss and acorn cups were found for their 
smal; playhouses in a corner of the yard, under the 
sycamore tree, near the well and milk house. 

During girlhood these hands took upon them bur- 
dens to relieve the mother. They took care of young 
brothers and sisters. They spun the flax for thread 
and for linen cloth, the wool for blankets, and the 
yarn for knitting. They milked the cows, churned 
the butter, and did the duties which seemed to spring 
up ready-made for the oldest daughter’s hands. They 
helped the father in the hayfield with the raking, and 
carried the sheaves in the harvest field. 

Womanhood came. To the duties which had al- 
ready been assumed, there were added that of fashion- 
ing the garments for the sisters and for the brothers, 
the making of quilts and the bed linen. 

There was great rivalry among the girls of the neigh- 
borhood as to which could spin, or knit, or weave the 


most in a day, from daylight until dark. These hands 
could spin their eighteen cuts a day, which was more 
than any other pair of hands could do. They could 
knit a sock of fine cotton thread in a day, in addition 
to the care of four cows, milking them, straining and 
skimming the milk and making the butter. 

The care of the brothers and sisters in the many 
diseases incident to childhood came to these hands. 
It was the hands of the eldest sister that could most 
gently comb the hair, that could give the bitter medi- 
cine so that it did not seem quite so bitter, that could 
give the bath in the least exhausting manner, that 
could soothe when weary, and amuse when rested. 

At twenty-four she placed her right hand in that 
of the one who was to her the noblest and best man 
that she knew. What she promised in letter she ful- 
filled in the spirit. She individualized her one-roomed 
log-cabin home to which he took her, for her hands 
had a creative touch. Vines and flowers and forest 
gave of their wealth and beauty. Her hands could 
make the barren and ugly places grow beautiful, for 
cleanliness, good order and love filled her home. It 
was a pleasure to sit in the room, with a bright fire on 
the hearth, to hear the hum of the spinning, as the 
hands swiftly turned the large wheel with the pin and 
drew out the roll; or spun the flax from the distaff of 
the little wheel. 

Four daughters and a son came to bless her home. 
Her hands cared for each and did the hard, rough 
work for the household, yet they always retained their 
prettiness and delicate shape to the end of her life. 
All hurts which her children received in play began 
to heal with a caress from them. No other hands 
could soothe the weary or minister to the sick, in 
body or spirit, as mother’s hands could, or prepare 
the dainty dish when the appetite failed. No other 
hands were stronger to withhold that which her chil- 
dren wished, however much it grieved her to do so, if 
in her judgment it was not best for them to have it. 
Just as day followed day, and year followed year, so 
constantly and serenely did these hands work with 
each return of the day and year; with precision, vigor 
and loving kindness. 

“Such beautiful, beautiful hands, 

Though heart were weary and sad, 

Those patient hands kept toiling on, 
That the children might be glad. 

I always weep, as, looking back 
To childhood’s distant day, 

1 think how those hands rested not 
When mine were busy at play.” 


At fifty-one a severe sickness came. In the last 
hours the youngest child, a little brother, was com- 
mitted to the hands of his sisters, who bitterly realized 
that love, however great, was powerless to save the 
fast-ebbing life. Mortal life quickly gave place to the 
immortal, and 

“She passed through glory’s morning, 
And walked in Paradise.” 
The peace which passeth all understanding came and 
glorified her face. Her hands were crossed on her 
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peaceful breast; long and white and shapely. One 
could not know, in looking at them, of the many kind 
and neighborly deeds which they had done, of the 
many worldly pleasures which could have been hers, 
if selfish or sordid feelings had guided the hands in- 
stead of kind and generous ones. 

The grass for twenty years has grown upon her 
grave, and the good seed which her hands sowed has 
produced a harvest for her children, a thousand fold— 
seed which she sowed with tears and prayers and 
tenderness before she passed 

“Beyond the smiling and the weeping, 
Beyond the waking and the sleeping, 


Beyond the sowing and the reaping.” 
—Fauline Adelaide Hardy. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE CHILDREN’S DAY. 
Why do the birds so gaily sing? 
’Tis June, the month of roses! 
A subtle joy stirs every wing, 
And pulsing life must freely bring 
Unconscious gift of sweetest song, 
Poured forth in liquid cadence long, 
To June, the month of roses. 


Why does the sun so brightly shine ? 
’Tis June, the month of roses ! 
He eager drinks the crystal wine 
From waving grass, and creeping vine, 
As on his chariot, grand and strong, 
Untiring rolls its course along 
Through arched and azure spaces. 
So full of life—so full of cheer— 
The golden month of all the year 
Is June, the month of roses. 


Why are the happy children here ? 
*Tis June, the month of roses, 

The sweetest month of all the year, 

The Sabbath of the month most dear, 

With tripping feet and hearts aflame, 

The little ones meet in His name, 
Who gave the month of roses. 


But is there not a gift more sweet 

Than June, the month of roses ? 
Than golden sunshine, dew and flowers, 
Than singing birds and happy hours, 
Than home and friends, and love, and rest, 
And all that makes us glad and blest, 

In June, the month of roses ? 


Yes, children, dear, a gift more fair 
Than June, the month of roses! 

As hangs the moon in ambient air 

A phantom, when the sun is there; 

As stars dissolve when morn is bright, 

And radiant day o’erwhelms the night— 

To Jesus—He, our Sun and Light— 
Though June be sweet with roses. 


Then sing to Him your sweetest song 
In June, the month of roses! 

This day our hearts to Him belong ; 

Let vaulted dome the notes prolong ; 

Let swelling organ bear above 

On billowed waves of song our love, 

While Nature joins her glad acclaim, 

And aliens learn to love His name, 
In this sweet month of roses. 


—Josephine C. Goodale. 


KITCHEN FRENCH.—III. 


{Republished by permission, from THE ARTIST PRINTER, Chicago.] 
HE following is the conclusion of the article 
commenced in the December issue of The 


Artist Printer, giving correct method of spelling in 
French the equivalents given in English : 


CHICKEN AND GAME. 


VOLAILLE ET GIBIER. 


Spring chicken, broiled, half. Jeune poulet grillé, demi. 


whole. 


Leg of chicken, deviled. 


entier. 
Cuisse de volaille & la diable. 


Chicken’s livers en brochette. Foies de volaille en brochette. 


** sautés, Madeira 
sauce. 
Squab. 
Grouse, whole. 
half. 
Partridge, whole. 
“ half. 
Venison steak, broiled. 
Quail. 
English snipe. 
Woodcock. 
Wild pigeon. 
Plover. 
Capon, stuffed. 
Doe birds. 
Wild duck l’improviste. 


Reed birds. 
Turkey. 
Pheasant. 
Guinea fowl. 
Goose. 
CoLp DISHEs. 
Paté de foie-gras. 
Ham, roast beef or tongue 
sandwiches. 

Chicken sandwiches. 
Smoked beef, plain. 
Roast beef. 

lamb. 

“ chicken, half. 
Corned beef. 
Ham. 
Tongue. 
Anchovies. 
Sardines. 
Russian caviar. 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, boiled. 
fried. 
Saratoga. 
baked. 
stewed, with fine 
herbs. 
sautées. 
Lyonnaise. 
fried sweet. 
Po toes, hashed with cream 
or baked. 
a la Parisienne. 


sautés, sauce 
madeére. 
Pigeonneaux, grillés. 
Poule de prairie, entier. 
demi. 
Perdreau, entier. 
demi. 
Filet de chevreuil, grille. 
Caille. 
Bécassine anglaise. 
Bécasse. 
Pigeon ramier. 
Pluvier. 
Chapon, farcie. 
Courlis. 
Canard sauvage Il'impro- 
viste. 
Ortolans. 
Dinde. 
Faisan. 
Pintade. 
Oie. 
PLATS FROIDs. 
*Paté ou Terrine de foie-gras. 
Jambon, boeuf ou langue 
sandwiches. 
Volaille sandwiches. 
Boeuf fumé, naturel. 


Beeuf roti. 
Agneau “ 
Poulet “ demi. 
Beeuf salé. 
Jambon. 
Langue de beeuf. 
Anchois. 
Sardines. 
Caviar de Russie. 
LEGUMES. 
Pommes de terre, bouillies. 
frites. 
“ saratoga. 


“ 


“ cuites au four. 


a a la maitre 
d‘hétel. 
“ sautées. 
“ lalyonnaise. 
Patates ou pommes douces, 
frites. 


Patates ou pommes hachées 

a la créme ou gratinées. 

“ou pommes la Paris- 
ienne. 
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Potatoes, julienne. 


hashed fried. 
with parsley. 


Spaghetti, Neapolitan. 
Rice croquettes. 

New asparagus. 

New French peas. 
New green peas. 
Flageolet peas. 

Egg plant. 

Oyster plant. 
Parsnips. 

Carrots, cream sauce. 
Squash, country style. 


BREAD, CAKES, ETC. 


French rolls and butter. 
Flutes. 

Milk rolls. 

Egg puffs. 

Graham or corn bread. 
Dry toast. 

Dipped toast. 

Milk 

Cram 

English muffins. 


Crushed wheat with milk. 
Hominy boiled with milk. 


fried. 


Boston brown bread. 
Honey in comb. 

strained. 
Peach crust. 
Strawberry shortcake. 
Apple pie. 

Cranberry pie. 
Pumpkin pie. 

Rhubarb pie. 
Goosebeery pie. 

Peach pie. 

Cold rice pudding. 
Strawberry pudding. 
Pudding a la Richelieu. 
Nesselrode pudding. 
Plum pudding. 
Chocolate pudding, iced. 
Vanilla pudding. 
Cherry pudding. 
Orange cake. 

Marble cake, 

Rum cake. 

Citron cake. 

Almond cake. 

Apple cake. 

Peach tart. 


Macaroni baked with cheese. 


Buckwheat cakes with 
Wheat cakes maple 
Indian cakes or 
Rice cakes drip 
Waffles sirup. 


with cream. 


with cream. 


Patates ou pommes en jul- 
ienne. 
hachées et frites. 
“ la persillade. 
Macaroni au gratin. 
Spaghetti, 4 la napolitaine. 
Croquettes de riz. 
Asperges nouvelles. 
Haricots verts frangais. 


“ “ 


“ 


nouveaux. 
flageolets. 
Salsifis. 
Aubergine. 
Panais. 


Carottes & la créme. 
Courge & la paysanne. 


PAINS, GALETTES, ETC. 


Petits pains au beurre. 
Flutes. 

Petits pains au lait. 
Soufflé aux ceufs. 

Pain de mais ou de Graham. 
Pain grillé. 
a l'eau. 

au lait. 

a la créme. 
Muffins d’ Angteterre. 
Galette de sarazin 

froment 

mais 

“ de riz 
Gaufres 
Froment perlé, naturel. 

la créme. 

Hominy, bouilli au lait. 

“ —alacréme. 


au sirop 
brun 
ou 
blanc. 


Oatmeal porridge with milk. Gruau bouilli au lait. 
with cream. 


“ 


a la créme. 
Pain prun de Boston. 
Miel en alvéole. 

passé. 

Croiite aux péches. 

Shortcake aux fraises. 

Tarte aux pommes. 

“aux airelles. 
Aa la citrouille. 
“ a la rhubarbe. 
“ aux groseilles. 
“aux péches. 
Pouding au riz froid. 
aux fraises. 

4 la richelieu. 

a la nesselrode. 

aux raisins. 

au chocolat glacé. 

a la vanille. 

aux cérises. 

GAteau a l’orange. 

marbré. 

Baba au rhum. 

GAteau au citron. 
“aux amandes. 
“aux pommes. 

Tartelette aux péches. 


JUNE 
Apricot tart. Tartelette aux abricots. 
Frangipane tart. frangipane. 
Cup custard. Pot de créme. 
Eclairs, chocolate. Eclairs au chocolat. 

“ orange. “ Vorange. 

“ vanilla. “ la vanille. 
Maraschino jelly. Gelée au marasquin. 
Guava jelly. guava. 

Calf’s foot jelly. ‘* aux pieds de beeul. 
Rum jelly. “au rhum. 
Macedonian jelly. macédoine. 

Ice cream, meringue. Méringue glacé. 

= charlotte. Charlotte “ 

Pistache ice cream. Glace a la pistache. 
Coffee au café. 
Strawberry ice cream. “ aux fraises. 
Chocolate ‘ “ au chocolat. 
Tutti frutti “ “ tutti frutti. 
Neapolitan “  napolitaine. 
Vanilla “ a la vanille. 


Plombiére withchest- “ plombiére aux mar- 
nuts. rons. 
FRUITS. FRUITS. 
Bananas. Bananes. 
Apples. Pommes. 
Baked apples and cream. Pommes cuites au four. a la 
créme. 
Oranges. Oranges. 
Malaga grapes. Raisins de Malaga. 
Catawba grapes. “de Catawba. 


Concord grapes. “de Concord. 
Delaware grapes. “de Delaware. 


Tokay grapes. “de Tokay. 
Pears. Poires. 
Watermelon. Melon d’eau. 
Cantaloupe. Cantaloup. 


Fraises A la créme. 
Framboises a la créme. 
Mares a la créme. 
Péches & la créme. 


Strawberries and cream. 
Raspberries and cream. 
Blackberries and cream. 
Peaches and cream. 


Pineapple. Ananas. 
Tangerines. Tangerines. 
Chestnut. Marrons. 


COFFEE, TEA, ETC. CAFE, THE, ETC. 


Coffee. Café. 
Coffee with cream. Café a la créme. 
Black, Oolong, Japanese or Thé noir, oolong, japonnais 
green tea. ou vert. 
Tea with cream. Thé a la créme. 
Chocolate, broma or cocoa. Chocolat, broma ou cacao. 
Chocolate with cream. Chocolat 4 la créme. 
Cream, per glass. Créme, un verre. 
Milk, - Lait, un verre. 
Extra milk. “extra. 
—Andrew A. Munro. 


IN peace, Love tunes the shepherd’s reed, 

In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed, 

In halls, in gay attire is seen, 

In hamlets, dances on the green ; 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And man below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven and heaven is love.—Scott. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Little Talks with Little Women. 
SOMETHING FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’s GIRL READERS. 

COMMENCEMENT Dainty dresses and _blue-rib- 
Day. _| boned diplomas, flower-decked 
platforms and smiling faces, essays, recitations, 
music, valedictories, and much good advice !—doesn’t 
June bring them all in her train, and don’t we know 
that their one honorable and honored name is Com- 
mencement Day? 

Possibly none of you little women are “ graduates” 
yet, but more than likely, in this land of schools, 
every one is traveling toward that delightful station. 

Some day vour turn will come to stand within that 
magic circle, “the graduating class.” 

Some day you will write a composition, or “speak 
a piece,” or sing a song, as your share in the com- 
mencement programme. 

Some day vou will be “looked up to” by the 
younger girls, and they will deem it an honor just 
to hold your bouquet while you button your long, 
white gloves. 

Some day you will receive the congratulations of 
kind friends, and be “made much of” by the older 
people. 

How pleasant it will be, you are thinking. You 
almost wish that the time were really here ! 

Almost—not quite. For, while the day “com- 
mences” a new chapter in each graduate’s life, it 
closes an old, sweet one that was very interesting, 
filled with schoolroom trials and triumphs, sorrows 
and joys, defeats and victories. 

That schoolroom chapter you are writing now, dear 
girls, and each day adds a line for every one. 

Will it be a year, or two years, or six, or even ten, 
before the record is finished ? 

No matter, so that the daily memorandum reads 
something like this: 

“Lessons thoroughly learned. 

Rewards honorably earned. 

All sneaking, underhanded ways avoided.” 

Then, when your very own Commencement Day is 
really here—those pleasant hours that join “ what 
was” with “what is yet to come ”—you can take part 
in it with no regrets for an ill-used past to cloud your 


happiness. 
Ernestine is looking pale; she 


A CHANGE OF AIR. 
always pores over books more than 


she ought. 

And with the arrivai of warm weather Bright Eyes 
is growing positively cross. She is not peevish by 
nature, so something must be wrong. 

Midget seems well enough, only quieter than usual. 

What ails you, Midget ? 

“TI believe I need a change of air,” she says lan- 
guidly, in such exact imitation of Mrs. Neverwell— 
who is always “believing” that she “needs” some- 
thing, and who invariably “enjoys poor health ”— 
that we all laugh. 

But, though we laugh, we come to the conclusion 


would benefit us, every one. 

So we have planned to devote every Saturday in 
the month to taking this “ change.” 

Ernestine has written down, as follows, what she 
calls our itinerary : 

Our ITINERARY FOR JUNE. 

First Saturday.—Take our lunch baskets. Go up the 
river on a steamboat. Stop at some nice village by the 
way, and stay there until the boat comes back on its 
down trip. 

Second Saturday.—Take an early train and go to the 
seashore for all day, having our dinners at some hotel. 

Third Saturday.—Have a picnic in the park. Be sure 
to take bean bags and croquet set. 

Fourth Saturday.—Spend the day with Mrs. Farmer, 
who has the big woods on her place. 

Signed, ERNESTINE, 
EyEs, 
MIDGET. 

“You see,” explains Ernestine, “by this arrange- 
ment we shall enjoy all sorts of air—river air, ocean 
air, park or country air, and piney air.” 

“And if that won’t be a ‘change’ of air,” says 
Bright Eyes, “I'd like to know why not.” 

Suppose the Saturdays are rai— 

But who could complete such a harrowing sugges- 
tion, with three pleading voices crying “don’t,” and 
with that much-prized “ Itinerary” waved, in all the 
glory of foolscap paper and neat penmanship, close 
to one’s very eyes? 


How many of my little women 
are going away this summer ? 

Quite a number, I am sure, though I cannot hear 
your answers to the question. 

How many expect to stay at home? 

Not a few. 

Well, girls, I wish you all a pleasant vacation, 
whether spent at home or abroad. May it be marked 
by good manners, good company, good times! 

Do you know why I name good manners first? Be- 
cause bad manners have an ugly way of spoiling the 
best of company and best of times. They are regular 
marplots. 

Now it is not necessary to study a book of etiquette 
in order to find out what good manners are. 

We have just to remember two words: Consider 
Others. 

That’s the whole secret of true politeness, and the 
girl who carries this secret wherever she goes, will be 
a “mannerly ” girl. 

To take a single instance: if she is boarding at a 
summer hotel and the young people are planning 
some frolic—a straw ride, a phantom party, a set of 
tableaux, or whatever else it may chance to be—she 
is the one apt to say, “Suppose we count in those 
two girls who arrived last night. They seem nice, 
and it is so horrid to feel ‘left out,’ you know. I re- 
member how badly I felt when I first came and you 
were all strangers.” 

If she is a stay-at-home, there her good manners 
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are shining, too,—little rays of unselfishness, brighten- 
ing every life on which they fall. 

“Father, you are tired; I'll run up stairs for that 
coat you want.”—“ Here’s the Companion, Jack; I 
know you are dying to read the/rest of that continued 
story, so I’ll wait, though it zs my turn this week to 
have the paper first.”—“* Help you stem the cherries, 
motherie? Why, of course I will. This letter can 
keep until afterward, easily enough.” 

Chance phrases, these, from the home language of 
good manners! H. M. S. girls, please take notice. 
—M. D. Sterling. 
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HER WEDDING STOCKINGS. 


Fine-woven as from milkweed down, 
And soft and dim as meadow mist, 
With many a dainty circling crown 
Like dew-strung cobweb blown atwist, 
With mystic odors in their fold 
Of roses fifty summers old,— 
These are her wedding stockings, worn 
Upon that ancient bridal morn. 


She leaned, with pink, delicious face, 
Her full heart throbbing ’gainst her knee, 
Shaking with swift, deep thrills the lace, 
So flushed, so glad, she bent to see, 
While trembling fingers drew them on 
The slim feet whiter than a swan,— 
Her wedding stockings, never worn 
Save on that merry bridal morn! 


She felt as if her girlish feet 
Were walking into Fairyland, 
They glowed so apple-blossom sweet 
Beneath the pearly-netted strand. 
Poor, wayward child, she lived to know 
It was from joy to lifelong woe. 
Ah, wedding stockings, only worn 
Upon that fatal bridal morn! 


And thorn-beset and rough and steep 
She ever found life’s road since then. 
She laid them in a rose-leaf sleep, 
And never drew them on again ; 
Yet sometimes she would look, I guess, 
And smile in patient bitterness, 
To see those wedding stockings, worn 
So lightly on her bridal morn. 


They found them in her old brown chest, 
Hid low, among her precious things, 
When she was gone away to rest 
Between the angels’ balmy wings ; 
And heavenly garments pure and sweet, 
More softly lapped her weary feet 
Than e’en those wedding stockings, worn 
Upon that olden bridal morn. 
_ —TLrene Putnam. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
‘ LITERARY LITTER. 

‘Life works upon a compensating balance, and the hap- 
piness we gain in one direction we lose in another. 
Ghosts! they are always with us, and always will be, 
while the sad old world keeps echoing to the sob of long 
good-byes, while the cruel ships sail away across the great 
seas, and the cold, green earth lies heavy on the hearts of 


those we love. 
—Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 
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SUMMER DRINKS. 
Mead—No., 1. 


One-fourth pound of tartaric acid, four pounds of 
sugar, two quarts ot boiling water; when cold add one- 
fourth ounce of any essence, and bottle. This will fill 
four bottles. 

Mead--No. 2. 

One-fourth pound of tartaric acid, one-fourth ounce of 
essence of sassafras, two quarts of boiling water, three- 
fourths pound of sugar, one and one-half pints of mo- 
lasses. Let it stand in a cool place twenty-four hours, fhen 
strain and bottle. Mead should always be kept in a cool 
place. To use, place a tablespoonful in a tumbler, fill with 
cold water, add one-fourth of a teaspoonful of soda, and it 
will foam and be found a delicious drink. 

Egg Drink. 

One quart of cold water, a cupful of sugar, an egg, a 
teaspoonful of tartaric acid. Beat the egg toa froth, beat 
in the sugar, add the other ingredients, stir well and drink 
at once. 

Pink Lemcnade. 

A change from the ordinary lemonade may be made by 
coloring it a pretty shade of pink with cochineal coloring, 
made in the following manner: Boil together, for twenty 
minutes, one ounce of cochineal, one ounce of cream of 
tartar, one-fourth of an ounce of alum, one-half pint of 
water. A small quantity will suffice to color the lemon- 
ade, and will not materially change the taste. 

Gelatine Jellies—Orange Jelly. 

The juice of four oranges, grated rind of one, juice and 
rind of one lemon, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar. Put 
one-half a box of gelatine in cold water, let it stand two 
hours; add a pint of boiling water and the other ingredi- 
ents; pour into moulds and set on ice to cool. 

Lemon Jelly. 

Soak one-half box of gelatine, as in preceding rule, and 
with the hot water add the juice and grated rind of five 
lemons, two cupfuls of white sugar and the beaten whites 
of four eggs. 

Peach Jelly. 

Prepare the gelatine as before, add one-half pound of 
sugar, one-half dozen peaches (pared and sliced), the juice 
of two lemons and two teaspoonfuls of vanilla. 

—ZJlnez Redding. 
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USEFUL HOUSEHOLD SUGGESTIONS. 
Two thicknesses of newspaper make a good lining for 
apple barrels. 
To polish kitchen knives nicely, mix a little bicarbonate 
of soda with the brick dust, and rub them thoroughly. 


If feather pillows have an unpleasant smell, place them 
before a good fire and let them have a good, thorough 
drying. 

Slate floors should be polished, rubbing first with a 
smooth, flat piece of pumice stone, and finally polish with 
rotten stone. 

Books kept in ordinary book shelves, and thus exposed 
to the air, will keep much better than those in bookcases 
with closed doors. 

Tea leaves are good to sprinkle on all but very delicate 
carpets, before sweeping, as it prevents dust from rising, 
and also brightens the colors. 

—E. S. H. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY. 
Washing, Boiling, Starching and Ironing. 

EQUIPMENT, PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT, LOOKING TO 
Economy oF TiME, MONEY AND PATIENCE IN PRODUCING 
PERFECT Work. 

VI.—SILKS, SATINS AND SHAWLS. 

HE renovating of silk, if not 
properly a part of the work of 
the laundry, ?s so closely re- 
lated thereto, that it is quite 
proper at this time to give some 
consideration to the various 
methods by which the color 
and lustre of these goods may 
be revived. It does not follow 
that. because of the fineness 
ana peculiar characteristics of 
silks, these goods are incapable 

of renovation, and the idea, which prevails to some 
extent that such is the case,is erroneous. Of course, 
they cannot be treated in the rough and ready method 
given to coarser fabrics, but must have that consid- 
eration which their more delicate texture and quality 
require. 

Black silk should first be cleared from dust by a 
careful and thorough brushing, and is then to be 
sponged on the wrong side with a mixture of warm 
water and alcohol, a proper proportion for which is 
three parts of water to one of alcohol. This process 
is to be conducted carefully and thoroughly. When 
it is completed, the silk should be pressed with an 
iron just hot enough to dry the article slowly. An- 
other method, and a very good one, is a mixture of 
beef’s ga!l and water, slightly warm, with which the 
silk is to be sponged on both sides; the liquid is 
then to be pressed out and the sponging process 
repeated, after which the silk should be rinsed in 
several waters, dried in the air, and while still slightly 
damp is to be ironed on the wrong side. In no case 
must the iron used on silk be too hot. A French 
method, which is highly recommended by those who 
have given it trial, consists in boiling a quantity of 
ivy for an hour or so in water, sponging the silk with 
this decoction in a manner similar to that laid down 
for the use of alcohol and water. After the applica- 
tion of the ivy water, a second sponging with pure 
water takes place, after which the silk is pressed and 
dried as before. 

White silk may be cleansed by dissolving a pure 
white soap in water as hot as can be borne by the 
hand, so as to make a suds of ordinary strength ; 
through this the silk should be passed repeatedly, 
any spots which may be found being rubbed until 
they disappear. The goods should then be rinsed 
in lukewarm water and carefully dried. White satin 
and similar goods may be cleansed by laying them 
evenly upon a board, making a thick lather with cas- 
tile soap, and brushing the surface gently alcng the 
nap with a brush dipped in the lather. This process 
is to be repeated for each side of the goods, if neces- 


sary, after which the articles are put into hoi water, 
where they are left for a little time; being then 
transferred to a vessel of cold water in which a little 
gum arabic has been dissolved. In this they are well 
rinsed, when the satin is taken out and folded, the 
water being pressed out with the hands on a board, 
where they are left until comparatively dry. Another 
method is, at this stage, to hold them over the fumes 
of burning sulphur until they are of a proper damp- 
ness for ironing. The treatment in this respect is 
similar to that for other silk goods. 

While the above method is adapted to black or 
white goods, and will give satisfactory results, the 
delicate shades require very careful treatment, and 
are more difficult to renovate on account of the 
danger of injury to the colors. There are methods 
of treatment, however, prescribed by competent au- 
thorities, which may be employed in the case of those 
more sensitive hues. For a violet color, the silk is. 
to be brushed with tincture of iodine, to be followed 
almost immediately, in case of spots or discolora- 
tions, with a solution of hyposulphite of soda, after 
which the drying is to be gradual. 

A bright yellow with its relative colors of scarlet, 
crimson and maroon, may be treated in this way: 
Dissolve white soap in boiling water until a strong 
lather is produced, as directed for white silks, pass- 
ing the articles through this while still as hot as can 
be borne by the hand. If the silk is strong and 
plain in texture, it may be rubbed somewhat if nec- 
essary, and should then be rinsed quickly in warm 
water which has been slightly acidulated by the 
action of oil of vitriol—sulphuric acid. For such 
colors as brown, fawn and orange, with the relative 
shades, no acid should be dsed, but the treatment in 
other respects should be similar to the above. Fora 
bright scarlet, a solution of tin may be used in place 
of the vitriol. Pink and rose color must not be 
treated with any strong acids like the above, but the 
use of lemon juice or citric acid may be permitted. 
Blues and purples may have a slight addition of 
pearlash to the rinsing water. In these cases the 
silk is to be washed after the manner of fine linen, 
the water being pressed out without wringing. The 
silk is then placed between linen and dried, after 
which it is dampened with gum arabic water to which 
a little pearlash has been added. This is applied to 
the wrong side, and when sufficiently dried in the 
usual way, the goods are to be ironed. 

For olive green, the rinsing water may be acidu- 
lated with a solution of copperas. In any case only 
a small quantity is to be used. Another metliod for 
the treatment of green silk, which is commended as 
giving very satisfactory results, consists of a mixture 
of half a pint of gin, four ounces of soft soap and two 
ounces of honey, thoroughly shaken together. With 
this mixture the silk is to be sponged, having been 
spread upon a board or a table, and is then washed 
in two waters into which three spoonfuls of beef’s 
gall have been mingled, to brighten and preserve the 
color. A little sugar is sometimes added to the 
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water in which silks are rinsed, in connection with 
the gall, in order to give a slight stiffening to the 
fabrics. 

A good way to do over velvet is to heat a sadiron, 
turn it face upward, put a wet cloth over it, and upon 
this lay the wrong side of the velvet, then with a 
small, soft brush, rub up the nap gently but thor- 
oughly, and the appearance will be almost equal 
to new. 

A unique method of treating fine handkerchiefs, 
which is said to be extensively practiced by European 
ladies, and equal’y satisfactory to other people, con- 
templates washing in the usual careful manner, 
wringing out of either hot or cold rinsing water, but 
not wringing very dry. The handkerchief is then 
very carefully and smoothly spread upon a mirror, 
marble table or, if necessary, even a window pane, 
from which any dust has been carefully removed, 
being pressed into place so that all wrinkles are re- 
moved and every part adheres closely to the surface. 
This is especially applicible to embroidered goods. 
They are then left in place and in a few hours the 
handkerchiefs will be dry and beautifully smooth, 
the process being far preferable to the use of a sad- 
iron. Inthe case of delicate colors in embroidered 
handkerchiefs, these may be set by immersing the 
articles, ten minutes previous to washing, in a pail of 
tepid water in which a dessertspoonful of turpentine 
has been well stirred. In the case of very fine mus- 
lins, a tablespoonful of borax dissolved in a gallon of 
water is a very good preparatory soak. After re- 
maining in this for half an hour, they can be gently 
rubbed in a suds made of fine white soap and boiling 
water, which should be poured over them, after 
which they are left to cool, are then well rinsed and 
squeezed, but not wrung. 

Lawns and percales are spoiled by the use of soda, 
and in their treatment as little soap as practicable 
should be used. The best method for washing goods 
of this kind is to treat them in tepid water in which 
just enough soap has been dissolved to render it 
smooth and easy of use. They are to be washed and 
rinsed without delay, passed through thin starch in 
which a trifle of white soap has been dissolved, dried 
in the shade and ironed upon the wrong side. Where 
there is a bright color in the goods, which is liable 
to fade from this treatment, a handful of salt should 
be added to the rinse water, which will break this 
tendency. Another method for washing delicate 
muslins and lawns is by putting three pints of wheat 
bran with a handful of salt into a bag, and boiling 
for half an hour in six or eight quarts of soft water. 
The goods are to be washed in this water, the bag of 
bran to be used instead of soap on any soiled places 
which may not yield to a slight rubbing. This is to 
be followed by the usual rinsing in clean water and 
a quick drying in the shade. The use of bran in this 
manner is also recommended in the case of calicoes, 
especially those of delicate colors. 

A method of ‘reating white zephyr goods, which 
serves as a substitute for laundering, is by rubbing 


in flour or magnesia, either of which has the quality 
of removing the dirt. This is to be carefully shaken 
from the articles, which are then to be hung in the 
open air fora short time, when they will be found 
clean and fresh. 

Shetland shawls require about the same care in 
washing that is given to fine lace articles, but there 
are numerous methods recommended for their treat- 
ment, one of which is as follows: Dip the shawl into 
a lather of boiled suds, and gently draw it through 
the hands ; when sufficiently cleansed, rinse ‘n clean 
water and dry by pinning it upon a sheet. It is not 
to be rubbed or wrung, and in placing to dry, 
the fringe should be drawn out carefully and laid 
straight, each thread by itself. The best soap for 
use in the cleansing of shawls is that known as 
oil soap, which is used by wool-dressers, and to the 
suds which is formed a small quantity of borax may 


be added. 
—A New England Housekecber. 
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THE POSTMAN. 


The postman, laden with his pack 
Well filled with secret treasure, 

Faithful, treads his daily track 
For others’ pain or pleasure. 

The elements are naught to him, 
He heeds nor wind nor weather, 

Unflinching bears the heavy load 
Of loves and griefs together 


A conscious maid with eager haste 
And blush that secrets tell, 

Behind the casement shyly waits 
The sharply ringing bell. 

Oh, postman! do you comprehend 
The old, old story, ever new, 

As with quick step and hurried air 
You drop the dainty billet-doux ? 


You daily touch our lives anew, 

Awake ambitious dreams of youth, 
Confirm a fear, a faith renew 

And scatter seeds of wholesome truth. 
And prayers of loving souls you bear 

To those whose feet may go astray, 
And words of tenderness are there 

That hedges up a sinful way. 


And blessings rich that overflow, 
In holy council, full and sweet, 

The grateful, loving afterglow 
Responsive turning, and complete. 

Thy tiny, white-robed guest has power 
To glorify the dullest day, 

Through cloud and sunshine every hour, 
To form a rainbow-covered way. 


Or one swift line may shadow life, 
One bitter word dispel a dream, 
One thought implied engender strife, 
Steal from a soul its brightest gleam. 
Hearts may be darkened with the grief 
That storm and tempest send to each; 
Still comes the postman’s visits brief, 
Still our eager hands outreach. 
—Mrs. H. K. Fotwin. 
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KEEPING MOTHS OUT OF WOOLENS. 

Something About the Old-Time Ways of Doing it. 

x SHERE is one sure preventive of moths, 
and one which I have never seen 
mentioned in the pages of Goop 
HOvSEKEEPING. Itistansy. Sprinkle 
the leaves freely about your woolens 
and furs, the moths will never get 
When I was a child my grandmother 


into them. 
used to send me to the tansy patch on the hill, with 
a large basket in which to bring home plenty of 


tansy leaves. In the garret were five large hair-cov- 
ered trunks, studded with brass nails, filled with her 
best blankets, coverlets, flannel sheets, etc. Some 
of them had never been used until my grandmother 
had grandchildren, notwithstanding she always had 
a large family to provide beds for. But the supply of 
her bedding, linen and other household articles, were 
in excess of the demand. 

This large amount of bedding, tablecloths, towels 
and linen sheets, were spun and woven in her father’s 
house, and the girls were given full liberty to take all 
they were willing to make up for themselves. That 
was part of their marriage dower. I can well remem- 
ber how grandmother took the extra supply out of 
those trunks in the garret once a year, hung the 
articles on the clothesline down in the orchard, beat 
them, and then put them away again to lie amid the 
tansy leaves until another year. The fourth genera- 
tion of her posterity are sleeping under those same 
blankets and blue and white coverlets now; which 
proves the efficacy of that remedy of the olden time. 
And that no boughten blankets have been used in 
the old homestead up to this time, proves, also, the 
thrift and industry of the grandmother’s girlhood 
days. And doing daily duty, even down to the fourth 
generations, are the home-made tablecloths, towels 
and linen sheets which the “weaving woman,” who 
was noted for her designing talents for new and 
pretty patterns, turned out of the loom in the great- 
grandfather’s house, up on the bleak hills of Rich- 
mond, among the Berkshire’s,so many, many years 
ago. Richmond is akin to Goldsmith’s “ Deserted 
Village’ now, but it was not then, for of all the 
quaint stories the grandmother used to tell about the 
doings in that town, proves that it was one of the 
leading towns in the county at that time. 

Bending over those trunks, folding the work of 
early days, so full of pleasant reminiscences, grand- 
mother told us of her sampler days at school, and 
showed us her initials “ Z. S.” which she had worked 
in the corners of the articles of her industry, and how 
hard it was many times for her to sit still and do 
“her stint.” And how heartily she used to laugh 
when she told us how provoked the “ weaving 
woman ” was, once upon a time, because she went off 
without winding the quills. “I was going to make 
me a leghorn bonnet,” said grandmother, “and I did 
not want any one to know it, so I went off to get leg- 
horn grass in the swamp, and left Sally alone at the 


loom, and I got stuck in the mud there, and had to 
call out to a man going by with his grist, to come and 
help me out. I bleached that grass in the sun, 
braided it up into a bonnet, took it to “cattle show” 
and got a prize of five dollars on it. 

I have not kept very close to my subject of moth 
extermination, but I could not help weaving a few 
pleasant reminiscences in with my tansy strewing. 

Can any of the readers of Goop HouseKEEPING 
give such a record of the constancy of home-made 
bedding, between eighty and ninety years old, and 
still its force not one whit abated, even in ministering 
down to the needs of the fourth generation ? 

— Susan Perry. 
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WHEN APPLE BLOSSOMS FALL. 


When apple blossoms fall, the sky 
Is blue as southern waters are, 

And fleets of cloud at anchor lie 
Against the dim horizon bar; 

And list the bluebird flute and call, 
While bobolink pours out his tune 
Through all the morn and afternoon,— 

When apple blossoms fall, 

And Earth’s green robe about her clings, 
Pinned into place by blossoms sweet 
As ever bent beneath the feet, 

And woodsy odored things. 


When apple blossoms fall, I seem 
To walk again bencath the trees, 
And hear, as in a waking dream, 
The sleepy drone of honey bees— 
And life is love, and love is all — 
It makes of Earth enchanted land 
As on we loiter hand jn hand, 
While apple blossoms din ; 


The bluebirds flute, the thrushes croon, 
And through the golden afternoon 
We wander on in sweet content, 
With God’s blue skies above us bent— 
With song and bloom and sunshine blent— 
In one glad symphony ; 
The world seems made for you and me— 
And life is love, and love is all, 
When apple blossoms fall. 
—Mary Clark Huntington. 
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IN JUNE: 

We're all in Vallombrosa. 

There are no barren places. 

Hay-makers rob the fields of clover. 

If days were short how could the berries ripen ? 

If nights were long, how could we see the roses ? 

There are no flowers half so sweet as those grown by 
our friends. 

Do you hear the meadow prophet? 
“no more wet!” 

Bob o’ Linkum seeks his nest “ sub rosa,’’ he knows his 
sober mate is there. 

Birds, ferns and velvety moss have their homes in the 
heart of the woods. 

Open doors and windows wide, draw curtains quite 
aside, and let the sweets come in. 


He says there’s 
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MAKE ROOM FOR THE NURSE, 
Who Comes with Healing Intent. 
OMETIMES, of late, I have been 
asked, “What is expected of a 
trained nurse?” and it is much 
more difficult to tell what is ex- 
pected than what should be ex- 
pected, for, as every nurse is not 
a Florence Nightingale, so every 
invalid is not a model of pa- 
tience, like the late Chloe Lank- 
ton, and every person who em- 
ploys a nurse is not gifted with 
common sense to an extraordinary degree. That 
woman had not a proper conception of the place of a 
professional nurse, who said to one employed to care 
for an aged invalid in her house, “When you are 
through with your morning work I want you to trundle 
the baby in her carriage on the walk for a while.” 
Unless a special arrangement is made with a nurse, 
she has a perfect right to feel offended at the pre- 
sumption of such a proposition, but it is a noticeable 
fact that nurses who stand highest in their profession 
are last to be sticklers for their rights, so called. In 
cases where a person comes in for night nursing, they 
should not be expected to continue their services 
during the day; but it is a poor specimen of a nurse 
and one who is undeserving the title, who, in a case 
of life and death, will not deny herself an hour of 
sleep for the sake of making more endurabie the last 
hours of a life by easing suffering when in her power. 
In cases where an invalid requires constant atten- 
tion, it is beyond the ability of any one human being to 
do justice to the sufferer, and so arduous a task should 
never be allotted one; but in ordinary cases a nurse 
is expected to take sole charge of an invalid, most 
nurses preferring to do so. For instance, a nurse 
comes to attend a mother and newly born babe; un- 
less there are dangerous developments the nurse is 
expected to care for both patients, planning to bathe 
and attend to the needs of one while the other is 
asleep, or quiet. She is also expected to prepare the 
food for her patients, so far as each meal is con- 
cerned; but a nurse should wo¢ be expected to pre- 
pare her own food. She should be well fed and cared 
for, so far as a resting place is concerned, and, if pos- 
sible, should go out each day for a breath of fresh air. 
While it is expected of a nurse to care for the inva- 
lid’s room, bed, fresh clothes, etc., she should never 
be expected to do washing for mother, babe or other 
invalid, but she who comes short of aprons for her 
own wear, and wears a soiled one or none at all rather 
than wash and iron it when the opportunity and time 
is afforded, is either shiftless, slovenly or right-down 
lazy. The best nurse I ever saw, when her stock of 
aprons began to get low, was glad when she found the 
conveniences offered her for washing and ironing a 
part of them. The sight of a pile of fresh aprons and 
a clean wash dress is one that delights the eye of a 
nurse, and nothing is more disgusting to an invalid 


than a nurse in soiled clothes. The woman who, 
calling herself a “professional,” finding herself at 
leisure one morning while the wash tubs were await- 
ing their mistress, took a novel and sat down to read, 
in clothes unfit for the sick room, and flew into a rage 
when it was suggested to her that if she wished she 
could improve the time by washing one of her aprons, 
was not the one who was called in the second time; 
she was the one of whom it was said, “ Her untidy 
ways more than counterbalance her skill; she has 
nothing to recommend her but her /rofession.” 

Into a house from which there had gone out a pro- 
fessional like the one just described, there came, one 
evening, another professional, one who talked not of 
her “training.” She came to zurse, but she was an 
intelligent woman ; she knew the value of knowledge, 
and applied all that she had learned in an admirable 
manner; it was evident that she knew something be- 
fore she went through with her “training,” and she 
was a joy and comfort to all who came in contact with 
her, and the patient whom she attended remembers 
her with gratitude. This woman stickles not for 
“rights ;” they come to her. Quite the opposite of the 
last mentioned is she who, upon reaching the vesti- 
bule, without dismissing the carriage in which she 
rode, demanded an interview with the woman of 
the house, greeting her with, “I suppose you know 
my terms? I never work for less than three dollars 
a day;” her satchel in hand, her package of fresh 
linen at her feet, all appearing to say, “I'll go right 
off if you don’t pay my price.” Truly, the nurse who 
knows her business thoroughly and attends to it, 
earns three dollars a day, but she who makes an iron 
rule, expecting that and her “training,” rather than 
experience and skill, to land her high and dry on the 
top round of the ladder, ought to slip up and learn 
what it is to climb. 

If possible, a nurse should have a room all her own, 
where she may feel alone and rest from the rubbings, 
the friction that inevitably attends nursing. But here 
again is a condition of affairs that must be endured 
and made the best of. Unfortunately, few houses are 
arranged with a view to the caring for the sick, and 
when severe illness comes, the house is transformed ; 
anything that will contribute to the betterment or 
comfort of the sufferer is endured by those who have 
been so fortunate as to escape the disease. Nurses 
expect to endure fatigue, depending for recuperation 
upon the resting times between engagements; and 
she who has not the temperament that admits of tak- 
ing rest as opportunity affords, should seek some 
work to which she is better adapted. 

The faculty of accommodating one’s self to sur- 
roundings is also indispensable, and she who goes 
into a tenement-house section of a great city, expect- 
ing the same aids, demanding the same conveniences, 
and unable to do conscientious work for less pay— 
well, she has mistaken her calling, and should have 
been the millionaire which she, no doubt, finds her- 
self continually wishing to be. 

In nursing, as in employing a nurse, the whole- 
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souled woman will reveal herself, and the small-souled 
being will as surely appear unveiled; and all young 
women contemplating “training” should know that: 

A pleasant voice, a sympathetic, tender manner are 
requisites in the outfit. 

A knowledge of psychology, as well as physiology 
and hygiene, will help. 

It is impossible to know too much in any direction, 
as all knowledge will be found useful. 

The ability to soothe should be cultivated. 

Politeness is a part of nursing. 

If they don’t make friends among their patients, 
they never would make them in any calling. 

In nursing, as in other occupations, they will find 
people whose ignorance is amazing and whose selfish- 
ness is disgusting. 


This is the honest opinion of a - 
—Nurse-Patient. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE BEDS OF THE WORLD. 


HE Japanese mode of sleeping is on platforms 
softened only by a thin matting, the head 
resting on a pillow shaped like a flatiron, the 
point of support being the handle, which is 

slightly padded. There is no beauty or apparent 
comfort about this, but the beds are remarkably neat. 

Millions of the Chinese sleep in boats, crowded to- 
gether like pigs ina sty. The beds in the houses of 
the middle classes are like the Japanese bed, but the 
pillow is often of bamboo. The mandarins have 
softer beds, using silk quilts stuffed with cotton or 
down. The common people of China use the ground 
for a sleeping place, sometimes a platform of bamboo 
or stone softened with a matting, cloth or carpet, and 
almost always presenting general peculiarities of 
hardness, dust and dirt. 

The Russian’s bed is his stove, where he sleeps in 
the dress that he has worn during the day. The first 
article of indictment of the French bed begins with 
the mattress, which is of wool, and never is clean and 
buoyant. The bolster is round and the pillow is ordi- 
narily hard. An observer declares that the French 
bed has made the common people round shouldered, 
because the bolster raises the head above its proper 
level. A tall, straight policeman, such as often seen 
in England and always in America, is scarcely to be 
seen at all in French cities. A traveler asserts that 
the best beds in the world are found in the United 
States, where they afford ease, warmth in cold weather, 
and the free action of the lungs and other organs. 

—G. K. 


WITH what a glory comes and goes the year,— 

The buds of spring, those beautiful harbingers 

Of sunny skies and cloudless times, enjoy 

Life’s newness, and earth’s garniture spread out; 

And when the silver habit of the clouds 

Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 

A sober gladness the old year takes up 

His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 

A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 
—Longfellow. 
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THE INN OF A DROWSY OLD CREOLE TOWN, 
Where ‘Cordial Sympathy” and Delicious Dishes Abound. 

wy TS broad gallery gives sight on the 
Sy} A street, and the street is long and 

wide, lined on either side with 
the most wonderful oaks. These 
oaks wou'd be in song and story, 
were they anywhere else than in 
that serene, gracious, Opelousas 
country, where oaks are so plen- 
tiful that the people pay no more 
heed to them than to the grass. 
The Inn is of a warm, red color, 
and full of honorable years. It 
has queer nooks and corners 
and wide halls, narrow corridors, 
and, in short, flights of steps 
which lead up into out-of-the-way bedrooms, or down 
into latticed verandahs. Its three sides are encom- 
passed by a large and ancient garden, where may be 
found the numberless glossy-leaved, odorous-blos- 
somed shrubs of South Louisiana. The Marechal 
Niel rose, which sprawls over three sides of the Inn, 
will never be forgotten. I do not care to write down 
what vast numbers of roses the Inn people cut from 
that vine every year, but if you should ever go there 
you may gather just as many of the golden, fragrant 
roses as you choose. This is the idyllic privilege of 
the Inn’s guests. 

The “office” floor is scrubbed so clean, that your 
back, if you are a woman, aches when you see it. 
Delphine, whose blackness is so shiny that she surely 
must oil herself, with the, furniture at its weekly pol- 
ishing, daily strews the “ office” floor with fine spirals 
of white sand, which reach the uttermost corners of 
the big room. Some people declare that the “ crunch, 
crunch” of this sand under their feet makes their 
blood run cold; for my part I think that an affecta- 
tion. If you are a guest, just arrived, you write your 
name in a huge Domesday Book. Sometime you 
may be interested in the perusal of this Record of the 
Naming. Madame is immensely proud of it! and 
with reason, for it holds the autographs of almost 
every famous personage of Louisiana during the last 
fifty years. 

By a winding stair you reach the parlor, the coolest 
spot imaginable, if the time be summer—the coziest, 
if it be winter. In it the practiced eye may read the 
rise and fall of many successive eras of home decora- 
tion—bead and worsted work, paper flowers, ot cop- 
ied from those that blow in the garden below. Dread- 
ful devices in seeds and hair, under glass; malefac- 
tions in wax, also under glass; modern monstrosities, 
such as tidies, lambrequins, beribboned chair legs. 
All of these are atoned for by the bowls of roses, the 
great jars on the hearth filled with spicy, green boughs, 
the riot of flowers in all the windows. 

Your bedroom will be deliciously quaint, and your 
back will suffer another twinge when you look at its 
floor. Almost, if you revere good housekeeping, will 
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you be moved to take off desecrating shoes—to go in 
with the reverence that befits one entering the temples 
of certain heathen gods. The high bedstead must 
have been the device of men who were giants in the 
land. Once arrived on the top of that heaped-up 
pile, you may dream such dreams, and see such vis- 
icns as rarely gladden the inn-dweller. The sheets 
exhale the odor of orange blossoms (madame has 
them gathered for that purpose), and tapping against 
the window is one of the trees from which they fell ! 


Your sleep will be disturbed by no noises, for 
Opelousas is a drowsy old town. It was finished long 
since. Yet the drummers come and go, and the sur- 
rounding country is a rich agricultural one, and the 
stagecoaches run daily from four or five villages. 
So, though the town dozes with half-shut eyes, the 
Inn is ever full. 

Everybody feels at home there. If you are an early 
riser, you may choose a hammock in the gallery, and 
with books and newspapers while away the time until 
breakfast. 

There is not the least attempt at style ; but oh! how 
comfortable everything is, and the exquisite clean- 
ness alone lifts one’s spirit into a realm of peace. 
Madame and her daughters greet you with a cordial 
sympathy. Perhaps, as some unimaginative people 
assert, it is to their interest to do so, but I cannot 
think in this cold-blooded fashion. They remember 
your domestic sorrows—the child that was so sick, 
the son who was hurt, the state of the crops; they 
are so glad that good has befallen you, that your 
daughter will marry so well, that your son has such 
talent. No! I shall never believe that I am charged 
with all these in the bill. Surely not—see how small 
it is! And you may journey in far countries, and 
spend much money for the best food thereof, but no- 
where can you find more delicious dishes than those 
on the table of this old Inn. Madame, herself, took 
me into her kitchen. That explains how it is that I 
know the secr=ts of the dishes below: 

Okra Gumbo. 

One soup bone, a quart of sliced okra, a tablespoonful 
of lard, two onions, a slice of ham, salt, pepper, thyme, 
and a bay leaf. Make a strong broth of the soup bone. 
Slice the onions and okra thinly, sprinkle the okra lightly 
with flour, and fry it with the onions. Pour the hot broth 
into these, season with pepper, salt and herbs, and let all 
cook gently until the whole mass is well thickened. Serve 
with boiled rice. 

Steamed Crabs. 

Into a deep iron pot puta pint of vinegar and one of 
water. Put the crabs into a sieve or colander which will 
go down into the pot, but must not touch the water. Cover 
the sieve closely, and allow the crabs to steam until cooked 
through. Serve either hot or cold. The steam from the 
vinegar penetrates the meat and gives it a delightful savor. 
Vinalgrette. 

¥our pounds of beef brisket, yolks of two eggs, one-half 
cupful of vinegar, one-half cupful of finely-chopped pickle, 
one tablespoonful made mustard, one teaspoonful of sugar ; 
salt and pepper to suit the palate. Into the beaten yolks 
rub the sugar, mustard, salt and pepper; add the vinegar, 


set the vessel with the mixture into a pan of water over 
the fire, and cook it until it is of the consistency of thick 
cream; remove, and let it get cold. Boil the brisket 
several hours, until it is tender throughout. Put it on a 
meat platter and mask it with the dressing. Strew it with 
pickle, chopped parsley, and green onion tops. 

Baked Ham. 

One tablespoonful each of celery seed, mixed mustard, 
white sugar, Worcestershire sauce and vinegar, four cloves 
of garlic thinly sliced. Parboil the ham. Make a dress- 
ing of the above ingredients. With a sharp-bladed knife 
make deep incisions into the ham, and into each of these 
insert a slice of garlic with a little of the dressing, until all 
has been used. Put the ham into a baking pan, cover with 
another, and put it in the oven. When tender throughout, 
remove it. Serve cold. 

Shrimp Boulettes. 

Shell the shrimp, squeeze the juice from their heads, and 
chop all fine with onion, parsley, celery, red and black 
pepper, thyme, lemon juice and salt to suit the palate. 
Mix thoroughly, blend with the yolk of an egg, flour the 
hands, and roll into balls the size of a walnut. Fry these 
lightly on both sides, then pour into the frying pan a pint 
of hot water; cover and let it cook gently but steadily for 
half an hour. The gravy should be thick and brown, but 
the boulettes should not be allowed to cook to pieces. 
Tomatoes and Rice. 

Wash a cupful of rice. Have two tablespoonfuls of 
butter over the fire in a frying pan, and when very hot stir 
the rice into it. Stir it continuously until it is a golden 
brown, when add to it a cupful of tomatoes; stir all well, 
cover, and let it cook gently until the rice is tender. Add 
salt and a little pepper. 

Sublimated Cabbage. 

Boil a cabbage in salted water. Drain it well and chop 
it fine, season with salt and pepper, and stir into it two 
tablespoonfuls of hot butter over the fire. Boil two cupfuls 
of milk. Pour one cupful slowly into the beaten yolk of 
an egg, and turn this into the cabbage. Stir it well, and 
let cook for five minutes, then add the rest of the milk; 
cover and let it cook gently for about twenty minutes. 
Serve very hot in a covered dish. 

—M. A. Byrne. 
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MILK AND EGGS. 

There is in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., quite a big 
bakery. There is nothing remarkable in this fact of 
itself, for other cities have big bakeries. The par- 
ticular establishment in question, however, took pains 
last year to make a record of the materials used dur- 
ing the twelve months, and some of the figures which 
are presented are quite remarkable in their magni- 
tude. For instance, in the item of eggs alone, 1,985,- 
ooo were required to meet the demands—a number 
which would quite appall even the most industrious 
old “ biddie” that ever cackled in triumph over her 
latest and freshest production. Inthe department of 
fine cake, this bakery used over five tons of the highest 
grade creamery butter within the space of four 
months. It alsoconsumed the entire milk and cream 
production of the largest herd of thorough-bred Hols- 
tein cows in the state, that of the Clover Crest Dairy 
Farm in Washington county. -—MPE 
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SOME HAND-MADE LACES. 
CROCHET EDGES, 


HERE has always been more or less complaint 
that the scallop of the narrow trimmings is, or 
looks just like every other of the same width. 
Another complaint is that nearly all the new 

designs are so complicated that ordinary workers 
cannot make them. All want a lace that is at once 
showy and easily worked. In this new point is found 
all conditions asked for. It is narrow, it has a new 
scallop, it is fast work, and, lastly, is not difficult for 
the amateur to pick out. It will be liked best for the 
children’s underclothes, not being wide enough for 
the older members of the household. 
NEW POINT LACE. 

Six chain, join with one treble. Turn. Five chain, 
one treble. Turn. Fifth chain, one treble, seven chain, 
one treble. Turn. Three chain, twenty treble, two 
chain, one treble. Turn. Five chain, one treble, ten 


holes made of two chain, one treble. Turn. The points 
are finished one by one as follows: Nine single cro- 
chet, nine afghan stitches, then seven, then five, 
then three, and finally one loop on the needle. Work 
down the side of the point with slip stitches, and 
begin another point, making three as illustrated. 
Of course the lace can be made wider by putting 
more open work before the points are finished, or by 
making shells on the straight edge; but several 
readers have asked for narrow edges, and so I send 
this for their benefit. 


WORCESTER LACE, 


Ten chain. Make a triple shell in sixth loop from 
the end, and one treble in the end one. 

Turn. Six chain, one slip stitch, six chain. Turn. 
Make a scallop consisting of two short stitches, two 
treble, two long treble, two double treble, or what 
some workers call extra long treble ; two long treble, 
two treble, two short stitches. Three chain and a 
scallop to match the firstone. Turn. Work over the 
scallop with short stitches, three chain, slip stitch, 
three chain, slip stitch, work over the other scallop. 
Turn. Work over the scallop, make three of the 
three chains with a slip stitch between, six chain, one 
treble. Turn. 

Make the scallop like the first one. Increase the 
number of holes in the center to four, make scallop 
on this side to match the other. Turn. The last 
scallops are made of four chain, but the filling is the 
same except the short stitches, which are left off on 
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the dhe next center. Then make shell asa toenail 
tion for the second figure. 

The edge is put on last, and as many rows as one 
likes of the open work can be added. This is nice, 
made without the edge in black silk to be used as 
gimp for trimming. ‘The coarse knitting silk may be 


used, and rather coarse hook. This figure, with two 
rows of open work around it, would make a fine watch 
pocket to be worn high on the side of the corsage. 
A silk bag for holding a bonbon box may be made of 
successive rows of these figures and hung by ribbons 
from the belt. 

FILLED LACE INSERTING. 

This style of lace is often called canvas lace be- 
cause it is always made in the patterns that are so 
many times seen in the cross stitch work on Java 
canvas. This pattern might be used to good advan- 


ve 
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tage on canvas. It is a new design and consists of a 
series of holes made of two chain, one treble, and 
then filled in accordance with the illustration. It 
makes a showy wide lace which may be used for cur- 
tains, or, in fact, any of the many places where a 
wide, handsome lace is required. It is nearly five 
inches wide. 
BUTTERFLY LACE. 

This is a simple as well as very pretty face for the 
baby’s clothes. It should be made from number 
thirty-six thread, and with rather fine hook. It must 
be crocheted closely or it will lack the beauty of the 
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pattern. It isa new design and is intended for those 
who have intimated that narrow laces are never 


pretty. Twelve chain, four chain, picot, make five 
chain four times, fastening with single crochet under 
picot. Each five chain has eight single crochet under 


it, four chain, one treble. 
—Mrs. N. A. M. Roe. 
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* §TUDS VS. BUTTONS. 

TRANGE, that our strong-minded husbands 
and brothers have worn studs so long and 
found them so superior to buttons, and we 
women have congratulated ourselves upon hav- 

ing no longer the unpleasant duty of sewing theirs 
on, and yet, have not generally learned to use them 
upon our own clothing! I have found the small, 
mother-of-pearl, three-eighths-of-an-inch size studs a 
labor-saving medium, and very satisfactory. The 
two button holes in each place instead of one being 
accomplished in the new garment, and there is no 
more annoyance on the score of fastenings. Corset 
covers and nightdresses need hardly be looked at 
when they come in from the wash; button holes do 
not show wear until the garment is very old; but 
those dreadful little three-cornered holes that the 
button will make, under the influence of a seven- 
pound iron and a strong right arm, are most depress- 
ing, and hard to mend-neatly! Get, then, the studs, 
and having a piece of narrow, “baby” ribbon, or 
tape, sew the studs down the side of it, allowing a 
little more distance between each on the ribbon 
than there is between the holes in the garment; put 
them in the clean garment from the wrong side, and 
the ribbon does not show, but is a sure guard against 
dropping a single one, which, if we believe said 
brothers and husbands, is sure to roll under the 
bureau or to some unget-at-able place, to the utter 
subversion of morals and good temper. 
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DID YOU EVER TRY 

A glass of hot water for sleeplessness ? 

Rose-water and glycerine for sunburn? 

Grated horse-radish and vinegar for neuralgia ? 

Borax water for removing stains from the hands? 

Kerosene oil for taking out iron rust and fruit stains? 

Putting paper bags over fruit cans to exclude the light? 

To keepacash account and to teach a girl to do the 
same ? 

To keep your closets free from old shoes or any soiled 
garments ? 
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AT NIGHT. 


How calm it is, at dead of night, 


When all earth’s noise is hushed and still ! 


The starry sentinels look down; 
The trees upon the hill 


Speak softly to each other now, 
In whispered tones, like lovers’ sighs ; 
The houses half in shadow stand, 
Closing their tired eyes ; 


And slumber like a spell is thrown 
On all within the silent walls ; 

Strong men, like children, feel its power,— 
On each th’ enchantment falls. 


Upon their pillows lowly laid, 
All faces look serene and mild— 
The judge, by day so stern and cold, 
Smiles like a dreaming child; 
The tired mother ceases now, 
For a brief space, her “ weary round ;” 
The laborer, thinking not of toil, 
Is lost to sight and sound ; 


The babe within his cradle laid, 


His palms like half-shut rosebuds curled, 


Struggles no more for gaudy toys— 
He sees a fairy wor!d! 


And, for a season, off are thrown 
The burdens and the crosses sore ; 
Ah! that the waking time must come, 
When they shall press once more ! 


But overhead, with ceaseless care, 
One ever watches o’er His own; 
How sweet to feel that, thro’ the years, 
Weary He ne’er has grown! 


Night after night, and day by day, 
He listens to His children’s cry ; 

The fondest mother may forget— 
The tenderest lovers die— 


But He, at all times, lives and loves ; 
He sees the burdens; He alone 

Selects each cross for each; removes 
When lighter it has grown! 


And in the quiet, peaceful hours, 
When human eyes are closed and dim, 
All unacknowledged griefs and woes 
Are seen and known by Him. 


Then come His messengers of love ; 
They hover o’er our beds in dreams, 
And waking is less sad a thing, 
And life less awful seems. 


Oh, Night! so holy, calm and fair, 

Yet art thou like to Death’s dark shade ; 
But if we trust the Watcher there, - 

We need not be afraid! 


For shall we not, some night, lie down 
And find our burdens gone for aye, 

Then, rising up, in perfect strength, 
Greet an eternal Day ? 


—FHelen Percy. 


LIKE sunrise, never wholly risen nor yet 


Quenched; or like sunset, never wholly set, 


A light to lighten as from living eyes 
The cold, unlit, close lids of one that lies 


Dead, or a ray returned from death’s far skies 
To fire us living lest our lives forget—Swinburne. 
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DEATH IN THE PAIL. 
An Avenue Through Which it Enters Many Homes. 

~ 'T is unquestionable that there 
* matters closely identified 
with the physical, sanitary 
welfare of the home, regard- 
ing which it is a delicate yet 
an imperative duty to speak 
plainly. Such a matter is 
suggested by the title of 
this article. There are many 
people who have the habit of 
using the ordinary porous 
wooden pails for chamber 
work, and, with just a slight rinsing, placing them 
beneath the kitchen sink, or in some other “handy 
place,” whence their baneful and disease-laden odors 
penetrate to all portions of the house. In connection 
with this practice, there is one maxim which should 
be firmly impressed upon the mind of every house- 
keeper and every servant: ever use wooden pails 
Jor uncleanly household purposes. They easily absorb 
whatever is vile and contaminating, and it is almost 
impossible to keep them sweet and pure. The tin 
water can is far preferable for chamber work, but will 
also become foul unless subjected to a thorough 
cleansing after daily use. Rinse well, first with cold 
water, using a brush broom, then scald and place, if 
possible, in the open air and sunlight. 

The evil just referred to exists in well-ordered fami- 
lies and well-kept homes. The mistress is absorbed 
in the wsthetic arrangement of boudoir and parlor, 
making sure that no particle of dust rests upon the 
highly polished furniture, or the fine array of bric-a- 
brac, while the servants, by uncleanly ways, engender 
the fell destroyer of the home. 

Everything, to-day, tends to specialism. Let us 
specialize the reformation, or the annihilation of the 
unwholesome, neglected slop pail, and invite every 
housewife, whether she keep servant or not, to inves- 
tigate this department and see that it is well looked 
after. Will it bear hygienic scrutiny? Are we aware 
of the way in which disease germs are engendered, 
and of the fearful rapidity with which they multiply 
and propagate, contaminating the atmosphere we 
breathe and the food we eat? The milk for our tables 
and family use, although pure when it flows from the 
cow, is of so sensitive a nature as to be easily im- 
pregnated with bacteria, by being exposed to any vile- 
ness in the surrounding atmosphere. And with what 
fatal results to health and life they multiply after 
finding their habitat! Then let the atmosphere of the 
home be kept pure and sweet by removing all con- 
taminating causes; and while, to this end, disinfect- 
ants should always be at hand and freely used, they 
should never be substitued for soap and water: 

While spending the summer in the country, the 
writer was called to a friend who was ill, until help 
could be obtained. Her husband showed his well- 
kept garden, and explained that he enriched the 


ground by the daily saving of all the family dish- 
water. He kept for this purpose three wooden pails 
standing at the back entrance, musty and sour with 
the fermenting fluid, reeking and sending forth a rank 
odor of decay, disease and death. I saw at once that 
the dysentery of my friend had been engendered by 
breathing these poisonous odors. After making my 
friend comfortable, I proceeded to my old-time avo- 
cation of cleansing the fatal pail, with a goodly array 
of soap, hot water, scrubbing brush, and a will that 
meant war against the enemy of health. 

While studying the government of the city of Cam- 
bridge, as a member of a Woman’s Suffrage Club, 
when the question arose as to what part women might 
properly take in municipal government, my one sug- 
gestion was that they should be elected to the board of 
health, as they could, more advantageously than men, 
look after the hygienic conditions of the home. 

To what end are all of our well-ordered rooms, 
where no principle of art is ever violated, where colors 
blend by a law of harmony, and there is nothing to 
offend the eye of taste, if death is lurking in the un- 
canny places of the home, sending out its pestilential 
odors through well-kept boudoir and princely parlor? 
Health is the first condition of good housekeeping ; 
and this implies a cleanliness which is akin to godli- 
ness. And this should pervade and permeate every 
department. Let us look to it that there be no reek- 
ing odors stealing out of the unseen by-places of the 
hallowed spot, which has been consecrated to home, 
health and happiness. Let us look to it well, that 
no destroying disease is lurking furtively in the un- 
hallowed depths of the unregenerate pail. 

° —Mrs. L. J. K. Gifford. 
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SLEEP. 


Perched on her nest in a bough of the pear tree, 
Tenderly ruffling her motherly wings, 

A tiny bird to her young ones is crooning. 
What are the words that she lovingly sings ? 


“ Fresh, balmy breezes are rocking your cradle ; 
Slumber is cheap, baby birdies, cheap, cheap. 

Come! hide your heads ’neath my soft, downy feather 
Slumber is cheap, baby birdies, sleep, sleep.” 


Down in the meadow all blooming with clover, 
Into a blossom we cautiously peep ; 

Old father drone to the young bee is buzzing— 
That naughty baby who won’t go to sleep. 


“ There, close your eyelids, you foolish young bumble, 
What’s more delightful than deep, tranquil! sleep ? 
Let others work in the warm summer weather, 
Let them sow now—in the autumn we'll reap.” 


Out on the lawn, in the wide-open hammock, 
Mother is rocking her baby to sleep ; 

Sinks the small head, drooping lower and lower,— 
Far into Dreamland the baby will creep. 


All come, at last, for a rest to their Father ; 
His weary children in safety he'll keep. 
What is the promise so often repeated ? 
To all whom He loveth, God giveth sweet sleep. v 
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The Kitchen Table. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FAMILY RECIPES. 
Chocolate Bavarian Cream. 

One pint of cream, one cupful of milk, half cupful of 
sugar, half box of gelatine, one square of chocolate. Soak 
gelatine in half cupful of milk. Whip the cream to a stiff 
froth. Grate the chocolate and add two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Put it in a small basin with one tablespoonful of 
hot water. Stir over a hot fire until smooth and glossy. 
Have the remainder of the milk boiling. Stir the choco- 
late into it and add the gelatine. Strain carefully and add 
the remainder of the sugar. Place in a pan of iced water 
and beat till it begins to thicken. Add then the whipped 
cream, and when well mixed turn into a mould. Serve 
with whipped cream. 

Vanities. . 

One unbeaten egg mixed quite hard (about the consist- 
ency of pastry), with flour and a little salt added. Roll 
quite thin, cut into small shapes as desired, and fry in deep 
lard for a minute. While hot, sprinkle with powdered 
sugar. These will be found delicious served with the above 
mentioned dessert. 

Farina Pudding. 

Boil, in a farina kettle, one pint of milk thickened with 
about three tablespoonfuls of farina. Add two well-beaten 
eggs, and a little salt. Serve with sugar and cream. 
Cocoanut Pudding. 

One pint and a half of milk, one-half cupful of “ milk” 
cracker crumbs, one-half cupful of sugar, butter size of wal- 
nut, two eggs and one-half cupful of cocoanut. Bake about 
one hour. 

A Delicious Pudding Sauce. 

One egg and one cupful of sugar beaten together very 
thoroughly. Place in a pan of boiling water on the stove. 
Add gradually from one-third to one-half cupful of boiling 
water. Let it remain a few minutes, and flavor to taste. 
Mustard Pickle. 

One quart of cucumbers cut in small pieces; one quart 
of green tomatoes, ditto; one quart of onions; six green 
peppers; two heads of cauliflower, broken into small 
pieces; two heads of celery, also cut. Cover with one 
cupful of table salt, and let remain twenty-four hours. In 
the morning drain off all the water, cover with fresh water 
(hot) and scald ten minutes, or until tender. 

Dressing. 

Six tablespoonfuls of dry mustard mixed with a little 
cold vinegar, one-half cupful of flour, one cupful of sugar, 
a little cayenne, one tablespoonful of tumeric. Stir this 
all into one quart of boiling vinegar. When perfectly 
smooth, pour on the vegetable. Tender beans are nice 
in this. 

Tomato Soup. 

To a gallon of stock, with a head of celery (leaves and 
all) add, after a long stewing, a peck and a half of tomatoes 
with a dozen large onions, a cupful of sugar, and some 
salt to the stock. Next day strain, season with pepper, a 
tablespoonful of mustard, one of cloves and more salt if 
needed. Last of all, thicken with enough flour to make 
smooth, and can in the usual way. 

Pickelet. 

Slice green tomatoes, sprinkle with salt and let remain 

over night. To eight pounds of tomatoes add two large 


onions, one bell pepper, one cupful of brown sugar. Sea- 
son with one tablespoonful each of mustard seed and cin- 
namon, cover with vinegar and cook until tender. 
Pumpkin Pies. 

Boil slowly three pints of finely-cut pumpkin, in enough 
water to cover it, for about three hours, or until thoroughly 
tender. Pass through asieve and add the folowing: One 
quart of new milk, one egg, one small cupful of molasses. 
and same of sugar, and season with a generous allowance 
of ginger and a little cinnamon. Some salt must also be 
added. This will allow for three or four pies. Bake slowly, 
in one crust, from one to two hours. 

Raspberry Jelly. 

For this jelly use equal proportions of raspberries and cur-- 
rants, proceeding in the usual manner for jelly of this kind.. 
For Cooking String Beans. 

Break the beans, wash carefully, put into boiling water 
with a little salt. Boil for three hours. Just before they 
are done, throw in a pinch of saleratus. Serve with butter 


and cream. 
—G. A.C. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
VARIOUS DESIRABLE RECIPES. 
Potato Soup. 

Boil four large or six small potatoes, mash them while: 
hot, adding salt and pepper. Boil one quart of milk with 
an onion and a piece of celery, and pour through a strainer 
over the mashed potatoes. Adda spoonful of butter and 
stir till dissolved. If if seems to have a iittle potato not 
dissolved, it can be poured through a gravy strainer. 
Salad Cream. 

Two teaspoonfuls of sugar, two saltspoonfuls of salt, 
one teaspoonful of mustard, three tablespoonfuls of cream, 
two eggs and one-half cupful of vinegar. Cook till thick, 
and add oil or butter (when taken off) to taste. 

Potato Puffs. 

Boil three large potatoes, mash while hot, add pepper 
and salt, a little onion juice, a bit of butter, and an egg. 
When very light, drop by large spoonfuls on to a layer of 
crumbs, and roll into balls or croquettes, frying in hot fat. 
Dried Beef. 

Take one-quarter pound of beef, put on in cold water 
and boil for a few minutes. Take off and chop. Makea 
dip of milk with a little thickening, a small piece of butter, 
add the meat and serve with toast. Very nice for breakfast. 
Cream Cakes. 

Two cupfuls of boiling water, one cupful of butter; boil 
up and add two cupfuls of flour. When cool add six un- 
beaten eggs. Cook twenty-five minutes in a hot oven. A 
wet spoon takes out the batter neatly. To make the cream, 
heat two cupfuls of milk; mix together one cupful of 
sugar, one-half cupful of flour and two eggs, and add to. 
the hot milk. When thick, take off; add one teaspoonful 
of butter, and lemon flavoring to the taste. This makes. 
four dozen small cream cakes. 

Lunch Crackers. 

Split common crackers, butter them slightly en each 
side, dust salt over them, and brown in a hot oven. They 
are delicious with coffee and cheese. 

Cucumber Pickles. 

Wash one hundred small pickles and put them in layers.,. 
sprinkling them with a pint of fine salt. Pour scalding 
water over them. Cover with cabbage leaves, and put a 
cover over these. Let them stand for twenty-four hours. 
Pour off the brine, scald and skim; cover again and let 
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them stand for twenty-four hours more. Then drain and 
cover with cold vinegar. Adda piece of pulverized alum 
one-quarter the size of an egg, one ounce each of cloves, 
.a stick of cinnamon and allspice. 

Norwegian Pea Soup. 

Carefully wash a pint of split peas and soak them over 
night. Pour off the water in the morning, add two small 
onions and half a pound of fat pork. Put them ina bean 
pot and fill with water. Cook all day, as for baked beans. 
Strain when serving, and add a little piece of butter. A 
ham bone, or one from a roast, may be used instead of pork. 

—C. #7. S. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BREAD, YEAST AND BATTER. 
‘Genuine Southern Batter Bread. 

To make perfect batter bread, the meal should be coarse, 
must be of white corn, not what in modern days is known 
-as corn flour, and in bread made of corn meal any combi- 
nation of sugar or soda is an abomination. Take one 
pint of sifted meal, one quart of boiling milk, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, three eggs (well beaten), one dessert- 
spoonful of butter. Stir the milk into the meal slowly, 
mixing well to avoid lumps, add the butter while hot, let 
it cool, beat the eggs and add them last. Pour into cups 
-or Shallow pan, and bake in a hot oven. It should be of 
the consistency of boiled custard when mixed. Half a 
-cupful of boiled rice, or the same amount of boiled small 
hominy is very nice, but another egg and more milk must 
be added. It is an admirable bread for dyspeptics, very 
nutritious and easy to digest. At a year old, all Southern 
‘children are fed upon it. Made of sour milk and soda it 
is eatable, but a poor substitute for the genuine article. 
Perfect Yeast. 

Three quarts of cold water, six Irish potatoes (well 
washed, but with the skins on), and one ounce of gcod 
hops; the last in a very thin muslin or lace bag. Boil all 
together until the potatoes are well done. Take these out 
and press through a colander after peeling, to avoid lumps, 
leaving the hops to boil gently. Add to the potatoes a 
cupful of white sugar, a heaped tablespoonful of salt, also 
one-half teacupful of powdered ginger. Mix these ingre- 
dients with the hop tea gradually; when tepid, xof hot, 
add a cupful of good yeast, pour all into a bow! lightly cov- 
ered, stand in a warm place for three hours, and then pour 
into large glass bottles or an earthen jug. Cork well, keep 
in a cool place, use one tablespoonful to a quart of flour. 
Bread That Never Fails. 

Make a sponge, three hours before it is to be used, with 
one tablespoonful of Perfect yeast, one dessert-spoonful 
each of white sugar and sweet lard, and one small Irish 
potato to every quart of flour. Make these ingredients 
into a batter with three tablespoonfuls of flour, beat well 
for fully ten minutes, and put in a covered bucket ina 
warm place to rise. When it is light, have the flour sifted 
with one teaspoonful of salt, and warmed. Pour the 
sponge into it and break into the sponge one egg (not 
beaten). Work fully twenty minutes by the clock. One 
egg to every quart is a great improvement. Let it rise all 
night, mould in the morning; let it rise again for an hour 
in a warm place, and if made into loaves let them bake 
one full hour in a moderate oven. Rolls in any shape bake 
in twenty or thirty minutes. Always use the best flour ; 
any other is pooreconomy. If these directions are strictly 
followed, failure is impossible. 


Mrs. 7. B. G. 


Jhe Cozy Gorner. 
LARGE BLACK ANTS. 
Editor of Goon HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one in Goop HouSsEKEEPING inform me 
how I can rid my house of large black ants and centi- 
pedes? We are perfectly overrun with both these pests, 
and any information that will lead to their extermination 
will be gratefully received. 


PASTRY AND PUFF PASTE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

May I hope that in some of the coming numbers of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING some one will give a few sugges- 
tions on making raised meat pastry, also puff pastry, etc. 

I am very much pleased with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
and should feel quite lost without it now. I have gained 
a valuable amount of information from it, and look forward 
to the first of the month with pleasure, knowing that it 
will bring me Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

BRIGHTON, ONT. A. D. 


AUTHOR IDENTIFIED. 
of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In the May number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, among 
the Fugitive Verse, is given a poem, “ Between the 
Lights "—author unknown. The writer of that beautiful 
poem is Sarah Doudney. The poem may be found in a 
collection of prose quotations and poems, compiled and - 
arranged by Fanny B. Bates, under the title, “ Between 
the Lights; Thoughts for the Quiet Hour,” which is pub- 
lished by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. of New York. 

NEWTONVILLE, MAss. Mrs. W. F. K. 


ICE CREAM CAKE. 
Editor of Goud HOUSEKEEPING: 

Some one asks for a recipe for ice cream cake. I have 
an excellent one for a large cake for company: Eight 
eggs (whites), two cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of sifted 
flour, one cupful of corn starch, one cupful of milk, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder,—three layers. Frosting. — 
Four eggs (whites), four cupfuls of sugar, one-half pint of 
boiling water. Boil till it strings and hardens in water. 
Pour over beaten eggs, stirring till cool. Flavor to suit, 
vanilla preferred. Use a pinch or a few drops of citric 
acid, if desirable, to keep the icing from cracking. 

SCRANTON, PA. Mrs. S. T. H. 


WHO WROTE IT? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have been trying for some time to find who the author 
of the poem entitled ‘‘ The Old Sampler ” is, or where the 
poem was published, and should be greatly obliged if any 
of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING can tell me. 

The first lines run something like this: 


Out of the way in a corner 
Of our dear old attic room, 
Where bunches of herbs from the hillside 
Shake over a faint perfume, 
An oaken chest is standing, 
With hasp, padlock and key, 
Strong as the hands that made it, 
On the other side of the sea. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. MARY HARDING. 
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Codfish Balls. 

It is amazing to an old-time housekeeper to see the vari- 
ous compounds of fish, potatoes and sundries which are 
offered on breakfast tables as codfish balls. Strange as it 
may seem, there is hardly anything which is more difficult 
to get, or for which substitutes are so often sold as the 
plebeian codfish. Since the day when a shrewd dealer in 
grocers’ supplies undertook to supply boxes of boneless 
codfish, every fish that swims into the nets of the cod- 
fisher seems to have been cured as codfish. Out of this 
hotch-potch of various fish the housekeeper runs her 
chances of obtaining good fish packed with poor, ill- 
smelling fish of some oily variety, which will not bear the 
peculiar process of curing which preserves codfish. Whole 
salt codfish, however, can still be procured at the fish 
stalls, and this is the cheapest and best way to procure 
the fish. It is considerable more trouble to prepare the 
hard, firm, whole fish than the dank, soft-packed, boneless 
fish, and it is not unlikely the cook will look upon the 
whole fish as a miserly expedient on the part of the pro- 
vider of kitchen stores. By no other means, however, can 
those flaky, delicious codfish balls which are justly the 
pride of the New England housewife be obtained. Shred 
up enough of the firm, white fish to make a pint bowlful 
when pressed down a little. Peel eighteen medium-sized 
potatoes over night and leave them in cold water, and 
-Sshred the codfish and leave it with the potatoes on the 
kitchen table for convenience until the next day, but do 
not cook them, the balls, the night before, as your codfish 
balls will not be nearly so nice if youdo. The mashed 
potato becomes sodden after it turns cold, and is never so 
light when it is heated again. If the materials are ready 
the night before it will take just three-quarters of an hour 
after the teakettle boils to cook and serve a good-sized 
platterful of codfish balls for the breakfast table. A sec- 
ond platterful can be brought in while the family are at 
the table. One of the most disastrous mistakes the aver- 
age cook makes is to cook the entire supply of every dish 
for breakfast before the breakfast is served, and leave 
what is not put at once on the table to dry in the oven or 
heating closet. Only what is required at first on the table 
should be put on. By all means arrange cooking dishes 
large enough to cook all that is necessary when the family 
first sit down to the table and afterward cook and serve 
the rest. In order to fry at one time a supply for serving 
of codfish-ball croquettes or anything else, a very broad, 
but somewhat shallow frying kettle is necessary. Put the 
kettle of fat over to heat at the back part of the stove. 
At the same time put the peeled potatoes with the shredded 
codfish on top of them and cover them with boiling water. 
After the potatoes have cooked just one-half hour drain 
them, shake them for a moment in a cold draught to make 
them mealy, and begin mashing them with a potato beetle. 
Beat them till every lump is gone, quickly add a large 
tablespoonful of butter and beat the butter in with a 
spoon, then add two eggs (well beaten), stirring them in 
quickly and lightly. The mixture should be light and yet 
firm enough to be moulded with the hands into smooth, 
round balls or oblong rolls; use whichever shape is pre- 
ferred; mould them while the mixture is still hot. Lay 
enough balls in the croquette basket to cover the bottom 
without allowing them to touch. While the fish balls are 


being mashed up and moulded into shape, the fat should 
be drawn forward and heated till it is smoking in the cen- 
ter, and a bit of bread dropped in it browns almost in- 
stantly. If the fat is hot enough, plunge the croquette 
basket after it is filled in it, remembering that the fish balls 
must be entirely covered with the fat when they are put 
in. Allow them to remain immersed for three minutes, 
then lift them out; hold them a moment over the fat to 
drain and lay them on a brown paper to absorb any residue 
of grease, and from whence shift them on to a hot platter, 
and serve without delay. These codfish balls fulfill Brillat 
Savarin’s description of a perfectly cooked “friture;” 
they could be eaten with the fingers if necessary; there is 
not a suspicion of grease clinging to them. Even the 
Southern mother we once knew, who visited her son’s 
Northern home and was melted to tears at the degrada- 
tion of the family when she found codfish on the table- 
might accept such codfish balls as these. They are more 
refined food than fried beefsteak—New York Tribune. 


How to Cook Asparagus. 

If you have an asparagus bed, and I hope you have,. 
get all the good out of it possible, and that is a great deai. 
Have it boiled, with plain drawn butter, or with a white 
sauce. Cut some of it in dice, boil in salted water, drain, 
mix it with drawn butter or white sauce, pour on a but- 
tered baking dish, and drop eggs carefully over the sur- 
face; season, put bits of butter on top and set in the oven 
until the whites are set. ; 

Have an asparagus omelet by all means, and when you 
have had one you will want twenty. Make an omelet with 
four eggs, and just before folding, spread over it the tops 
of some cold asparagus that has been heated with a bit of 
butter. Another way is to mix a pint of cooked dice of 
asparagus with a cupful of drawn butter or white sauce, 
put itona buttered baking dish and pour over it three 
eggs (well beaten), as for an omelet, with three tablespoon- 
fuls of milk. Pour this over evenly, and bake. 

Sometimes the crumb is scooped out of rolls, the shells. 
set in the oven to dry and color, and the insides then filled 
with this asparagus mixture. This isa delicious dish. 


Good and Bad Dinner Service. 

Remember that a plain dinner, neatly served, is a luxury 
compared with a great, pretentious, ill-cooked dinner, 
badly served. To see one maid trying to serve twelve 
people, and to go perspiring around with the jelly after 
the duck has grown cold is an abuse of a good thing, for 
a dinner is meant to be a great pleasure and a delight. It 
should soothe the nerves and not agitate them. Every 
American woman should study the art of giving so good 
a dinner, on small means, that every one will be glad to sit 
down to her roast beef or turkey, with a certainty of an 
hour of great enjoyment. 


Origin of the ‘*‘ Porter House” Steak. 

*The first porterhouse steak was so named in New York 
city, in the famous old tavern of Martin Morrison, at 327 
Pearl street. This was a favorite resort of seafaring men. 
A steak being called for by an old pilot one night, Morri- 
son said he had no steaks, but would cut and broil for 
him a thick slice from the sirloin which had just been 
prepared for roasting the next day. Morrison’s place was 
known as the Porter House in the neighborhood, and its. 
frequenters soon got to talking about the Porter House 
steaks.—The Millstone. 
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INFLUENZA—AND AFTER. 
From an English Physician’s Standpoint. 

NFLUENZA, or “the complaint,” first came to Eng- 

land in the year 1510. To the reign of Henry VIIL., 

then, we owe this among other blessings. It is an 

older family heirloom than the potato, and the Ref- 
ormation. The latter fact is, we believe, without theolog- 
ical significance. But that the appearance of the com- 
plaint should have coincided with the decadence of Papal 
power in this country has not received any polemical ap- 
plication, is perhaps surprising. A certain class of doc- 
trinaire seem to have missed a congenial opportunity. 
That the very great widower had it, is improbable. At 
any rate, he must have had it very lightly and forgotten it, 
otherwise, in later days, when beheading became a habit 
as inveterate in him as snuff-taking in old-time blue- 
stockings, he would have made it an excuse for beheading 
somebody. We know that he accused Wolsey of giving 
him one disease by breathing on him; that disease was 
not influenza. If he had known its grip personally, he 
would have recognized its value as a plea for execution, 
as it is very catching. But the epidemic long preceded 
the days of Henry’s greatest theological feats. It came 
long before the days when the great unmarrier applied 
the doctrine of development to the question of matrimo- 
nial obligations, with results that have rendered his name 
a household word. 

“The Complaint” of David Lindsay belongs to the 
same reign. But the complaint of David Lindsay was 
not what is now known by that name. It was not influ- 
enza, it was a poem written to say he was hard up. 
Lindsay was cured by King James with a knighthood and 
a salary; but the disease is common still. 

Influenza, then, is a very old disease, and we have had 
many epidemics in England. The last was in 1847; and 
as we have enjoyed such a long immunity, we have had a 
severe epidemic. However, we hope 1892 will see the last 
of it, for one attack protects generally against another, 
and the susceptible people who are to form the soil for the 
fungus to grow, must be getting scarce. With the influ- 
enza, it is to be hoped, will disappear the noxious practice 
of taking powerful drugs as “ preventives.” 

The best preventive, depend upon it, is to avoid infec- 
tion and to keep yourself in good health. If each case 
could have been isolated, the epidemic would probably 
have been comparatively trifling. The things to avoid are 
those which depress the system; late hours, irregular 
meals, worry, and overwork, and fatigue. Avoid chills 
and taking cold, and dress warmly. These precautions 
are extremely important to all, and increase in importance 
for persons over forty, especially those over sixty. 

Such a state of siege is irksome, but you can revenge 
yourself when you are quite certain that the epidemic is 
over. Take a lesson from the cautious Scot who was 
afraid to die before he had forgiven his enemy with whom 
he had a long feud. He sent for this person, stated his 
conviction that he was dying, and formally forgave him. 
“But remember,” said he, “if I should recover, things 
must go on just as before.”’ 

People who have got the influenza should go to bed at 
once, and send for a doctor without delay. 

The period of convalescence from influenza is full of 
pitfalls, and is often very prolonged. Relapses in cases 
which at first seemed very slight are extremely common, 
and very often dangerous. Many of the fatal cases have 
been due to early neglect, and the only plan is to see a 


doctor, and remain under him till quite well, however 
slight the attack may seem at first. 

This prolonged convalescence—the patient continuing 
weak, short-breathed, pale and bloodless, liable to recur- 
rent pains in the limbs and back, suffering from neural- 
gia, want of energy, indigestion, and perpetual colds—is a 
very disheartening feature of the disease. But it is a fea- 
ture of the disease, and should be recognized as such. 

The causes that predispose toward this tedious invalid 
state, are making too light of the disease at first; not re- 
maining long enough in bed; neglecting to get change of 
air after the attack; want of treatment by tonics and 
other remedies appropriate to the individual; and finally 
getting back to business, and resuming the ordinary occu- 
pations or pleasures of life, before the patient is fit for it. 
The state is full of dangers. The patient is an easy prey 
to a severe cold, which may end in inflammation of the 
lungs and carry him off. Neglect of this stage in the 
attempt to ‘‘ shake it off ” is a fruitful source of even fatal 
illness. Yet almost all persons who take proper care of 
themselves recover. 

To give advice suitable to all cases, is clearly impossi- 
ble. In the convalescent stage it is the individual patient 
with all his peculiarities, hereditary and acquired, that 
has to be treated; not the disease which has passed away. 
This can only be done satisfactorily by his own family 
doctor. Still a few words of general advice may be of 
service in helping people to recover from influenza. 

In the first place do not put any faith in a certain cure 
or specific. No two cases of influenza are alike, and each 
has to be treated on its own peculiarities, and those of its 
unfortunate owner. There is no one drug for influenza. 
Take any three cases of influenza. A time may arrive 
when one of these may present chiefly the characters of a 
convalescent from severe bronchitis; a second, those of a 
troublesome and painful gase of indigestion; while the 
third may show itself as a profound and intractable ner- 
vous depression. To treat these with one drug would be 
as. rational as if a doctor were to tell his surgery boy that 
it did not matter which patient got any particular bottle 
of medicine provided they got one all round. This would 
be little less absurd than the conduct of that guileless sea 
captain who had his remedies numbered—e. g., number 
seven for bronchitis; but, finding himself out of number 
seven, mixed numbers four and three, under the belief 
that as the numbers when added together made seven, so 
the remedy for the toothache when added to that for chil- 
blains would be of great service in bronchitis. 

In giving advice concerning the management of our- 
selves during convalescence from influenza, it is necessary 
that the reader should have a clear conception of the ma!- 
ady. Influenza is a disease due to a particular fungus 
entering our bodies, and growing there just as in scarlet 
and other fevers. Now the germ, fungus, microbe, or 
whatever name you choose to christen it, or stand god- 
father to, in influenza, has a very distinct preference in 
the matter of its headquarters. It prefers the top of the 
spinal marrow just where it joins the brain. Now this is 
a most important part of the body. It is the head office 
which regulates digestion, breathing, and the action of 
the heart. It is as if the vile creature tried to poison and 
starve, to strangle and stab you to the heart at the same 
time. It is the part butchers aim atin pithing. It is the 
part which occupied much of the attention of that benev- 
olent gentleman, the late lamented Mr. Marwood, in his 
efforts to facilitate and render painless the exit from an 
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unappreciative world of those persons who had been too 
servile imitators of Henry in his matrimonial views, or 
who had replied by a revolver shot to a policeman, who 
was at the pains to remind them that the house they were 
making themselves so much at home in, belonged to some 
one else. The fact that these burglars, the influenza 
germs, select such an important part of the nervous 
system, fully explains the want of mmora/e, the terrible 
weakness and trembling of the limbs, the neuralgias, the 
confusion of mind, the loss of memory which so commonly 
follows the complaint. The regulative influence of this 
nervous center over heart, lungs, and digestion, explain 
the feeble pulse, the long-continued breathlessness, the 
persistent distaste for food, and the painful indigestion. 
Now to combat all these, there is no doubt that it is 
most important not to try to shake it off, but to rest. 
Even if you are supposed to have returned to your work, 
lie down whenever you feel the weariness; if you can, go 
to bed early, and let your hours in bed be prolonged; then 
your strength will gradually return. Do not try to walk it 
off; it is very dangerous to play with damaged nervous 
centers, and you may lay the foundation of insidious 
disease. 

Change of air, like rest, is also very important, and gen- 
erally a rather bracing atmosphere is best, but no rule can 
be given. Many of the patients are really convalescent 
cases of bronchitis, and must be advisedas such. Almost 
all types of influenza convalescents are extremely sensitive 
to the slightest draught. Still change of air with its 
change of scene, absence of business, and rest are most 
important, and may be resorted to a second time with 
benefit, if the convalescence lags. 

Gentle exercise in the open air, short of fatigue, warm 
clothing, and avoiding chills and colds—these are direc- 
tions which apply to all. And all require a supporting 
line of treatment. 

Drugs are generally required in convalescence, but they 
must be given according to the case. Iron and quinine in 
large does often, upset some stomachs, and yet may be 
beneficial in other persons. Cod liver oil may be useful 
in some, and would make others ill, and soon. Your own 
doctor is the only proper guide. There is no specific, and 
all depressing drugs are bad. 

Diet is a question most difficult to advise on in a gen- 
eral way. Often, there remains great distaste for food, 
and painful indigestion; yet the patient is in a state which 
requires support. The proper course is not to give in to 
the patient's distaste for food, but to find a variety of 
easily digestible and nourishing foods, and to give little 
at a time, but often. The patient is not only suffering 
from indigestion, but also nervous prostration. If he has 
a good digestion, we are tempted to feed him up with fish, 
fats, and other things, which are so good in some cases of 
nervous prostration. But after the influenza, the stomach 
will often not stand this proceeding, so we must persevere 
with small quantities, often repeated, of things unirritating 
to the stomach, and yet nourishing, together with appro- 
priate drugs till his system is restored to such a state 
that it can make sufficient gastric juice to digest the food 
thoroughly, making plenty of blood to nourish his ex- 
hausted nervous centers, and then will disappear the tre- 
mors, the neuralgia, sleeplessness, weakness, and confu- 
sion of mind, showing once more that pain is the prayer 
of the nerve for healthy blood; but our motto must be 
Festina lente, or the most haste, the least speed towards 
perfect recovery.—A Family Doctor, in Cassell’s Magazine. 


COFFEE AND ITS POSSIBILITIES. 


SIDE from its use as a beverage, which ‘‘ comfort- 
eth the heart and aideth digestion,” coffee has 
great possibilities because of its pleasant, agree- 
able flavor. In order to stimulate its use, we 

give directions for preparing a variety of dishes, all of 
which will be found to be excellent. Only the best 
varieties of coffee must be used, great care being taken 
to avoid those of rank and bitter flavor. A mixture 
of two-thirds Java and one-third Mocha or extra high 
grade of fine old bean Maracaibo should be used, or any 
of the finer descriptions of Guatemala or other Central 
American coffee. Use only that which is freshly roasted 
and freshly ground. 
COFFEE FRITTERS. 

Cut some stale bread into neat and rather thick slices, 
and soak these in very strong, freshly made coffee. Beat 
up the yolks of one or two eggs (according to the amount 
of fritters you wish to make), flavoring them with a little 
sugar and a few drops of strong coffee; brush the slices 
of bread with this, and fry at once in hot oil or butter; 
when just crisp and a light golden-brown tint, lift them 
out, drain them weil, and serve them at once, sprinkled 
with sugar. Of course, all crust should be removed trom 
the bread, and the coffee should be both freshly roasted 
and freshly ground and of very good quality if the fritters 
are to be a success. The outside should be just crisp 
enough to eat short, though the inside should be soft and 
very strong of the coffee. 


COFFEE BLANC MANGE 


Is made of equal parts of coffee and milk—a pint of each; 
to the whole add four spoonfuls of cornstarch, the same of 
sugar, cooked three minutes, and then poured into wet 
moulds to hardén. 
COFFEE. JELLY 

Is a very acceptable dessert, especially if served with 
whipped cream. Put one ounce, or half a package, of 
gelatine to soak in one coffee-cupful of cold water and two 
of strong, clear coffee. Stir in one cupful of sugar and 
then the gelatine. When boiling hot pour into moulds. 
Any liquid or any food that contains gelatine should never 
quite boil, for it weakens the glutinous properties we need. 


A COFFEE CHARLOTTE RUSSE 


Is out of the ordinary line, and is made by soaking half a 
box of gelatine in half a cupful of cold water. To one pint 
of thick cream add one small cupful of sugar, and one 
cupful of strong, clear coffee. Beat all till thick with an 
egg-beater; then stir two spoonfuls of hot water into the 
gelatine and stir into the cream, beating as well. Linea 
mould or pudding dish with lady-fingers, or sponge cake 
slices, pour in the mixture and set upon the ice. 

A delicate dessert is made of one quart of strong coffee, 
two-thirds cf milk, half a box of gelatine, one small cupful 
of sugar and three eggs. Allow the gelatine to stand in 
the milk for an hour, then beat the yolks and sugar to- 
gether and stir into the milk. Put into a milk boiler and 
stir until the mixture thickens. Have ready the whites of 
the three eggs (beaten to a stiff froth), and the moment the 
kettle is removed from the fire stir them quickly in, and 
pour into moulds, and when cold place on the ice to harden. 


COFFEE CAKE 


Made inlayersis very nice. For the filling, use the whites 
of three eggs, one and a half cupfuls of powdered sugar, 
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and two large spoonfuls of very strong coffee. Beat all 
till light and smooth, and spread in as in chocolate cake. 

Another way is to substitute coffee altogether for milk. 
It makes a dark, rich, delicious cake. Cream together 
-one cupful of butter and two of sugar, then add the beaten 
yolks of five eggs, then gradually add one cupful of strong 
coffee, then three and a half cupfuls of flour—in which 
has been mixed two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Some 
flour swells, when moistened, more than other brands. 
This mixture, or batter, should be quite stiff. Add one 
level teaspoonful of salt, the same each of ground cloves, 
allspice, cinnamon and a little nutmeg. Then add one 
cupful of seeded or seedless raisins, one cupful of currants, 
a generous allowance of thinly-sliced citron, and one 
spoonful of brandy or wine. 

Another recipe for coffee cake is as follows : Three-quar- 
ters of a pound each of butter and sugar, one pint of mo- 
lasses, two teaspoonfuls of ground cinnamon, two tea- 
spoonfuls of ground mace, the same of ground ginger, one 
teaspoonful each of ground cloves and allspice, four eggs— 
whites and yolks beaten separately. 


COFFEE ECLAIRS. 

One ounce of butter, six tablespoonfuls of water, one- 
half pound of sugar, one gill of strong coffee, two and 
one-half ounces of flour, four eggs and coffee filling. Put 
the butter in a saucepan on the fire with six tablespoon- 
fuls of boiling water. When beginning to boil, add the 
flour (about the quantity indicated, perhaps a pinch more). 
Stir with a wooden spoon three minutes, or until it leaves 
the sides of the saucepan and is very stiff. Remove, and 
add, one at a time, the eggs, stirring each in very thor- 
oughly. Have ready, slightly greased, an éclair pan (they 
can be made of sheet-iron, and are very good). Set in 
quick oven for about fifteen minutes. Watch very care- 
fully, as, if the oven is too hot, they may scorch. They 
must not brown. When done, make an incision in the 
side of each and fill with sweetened, whipped cream 
flavored with coffee or with coffee filling made as follows : 
Make a cupful of strong, black coffee—Mocha and Java 
mixed; add to this a little cream, about one tablespoon- 
ful, and half a cupful of sugar. Bring to a boil and stir 
into it two heaping teaspoonfuls of cornstarch blended 
with a little cold coffee. Have two eggs beaten in a bowl. 
When the coffee has boiled three minutes, stirring all the 
while, pour it gradually upon the eggs, stirring briskly. 
If not quite thick enough, set over boiling water on fire, 
and stir until the egg sets a little. Do not boil, or it 
will curdle. 

Icing for the Eclairs: Put into a china-lined saucepan 
the sugar and one gill of very strong, good coffee ; a mix- 
ture of Mocha and Javais best. Boil it until it makes a 
thread when dropped from the spoon. Drop a little into 
.acup of cold water; take it between thumb and finger, 
and if it makes a fine thread without breaking, it is ready. 
Remove from the fire and stir until it begins to thicken 
‘slightly ; then coat each éclair with it. 


COFFEE ICED FROTH. 


Mix together one quart of pure cream, one-half pint of 
very strong coffee, three-quarters of a pound of sugar. 
Strain and whisk until it is converted into froth; then 
‘place lightly in glasses. 


FROZEN COFFEE. 


Grind three-quarters of a pound of fresh roasted coffee 
quite fine and put it into a gallon jar, first scalding the jar 


with boiling water. Put three quarts of water into a kettle 
on a quick fire; at the first boil pour it on the coffee, stir 
well, cover and set in a warm place to draw. Stir occa- 
sionally for five minutes, let stand till well settled, pour off 
the clear coffee through fine muslin, add water to make 
three quarts, dissolve one and a half pounds of sugar in it, 
and cool. Place in a freezer, add the white of one egg, 
and freeze as directed above to a soft mush, like wet snow. 
Serve in tall goblets. 


COFFEE CREAM. 


One half ounce of gelatine, one gill of strong coffee, one 
gill of sugar, three gills of cream. Soak the gelatine one 
hour in one-half a gill of cold milk. Add the boiling 
coffee and the sugar. Stir and dissolve. Place it over 
boiling water on the fire if not quite melted, and stir until 
dissolved. Remove from the fire. When cool, stir in the 
cream. Rinse out a mould with cold water. Strain the 
mixture into it, and set away on the ice to harden. Turn 
out on a cut paper, and serve immediately. 


COFFEE ICING. 


Take a gill of very strong, well-cleared and strained 
coffee ; stir into it powdered sugar until thick enough to 
spread. Cover the cake and set away for one or two hours 
in acool place. Ifa thicker icing is wanted, add asecond 
layer.—American Grocer. 


WOOD FIBRE PAILS AND TUBS. 


These very useful articles are made from ground wood 
pulp prepared in the usual manner, that from spruce stock 
being preferred. In making a pail, the machine for first 
moulding the pail from the pulp is provided with a hollow 
perforated form of cast iron, shaped like the inside of a 
pail, and covered first with perforated brass and then 
with fine wire cloth. This form, worked by a hydraulic 
piston, is pushed up into a large cast iron ‘‘hat,”’ which 
fits over it very tightly. «Within this hat is placed a 
flexible rubber bag, and between this and the inner form 
first mentioned is admitted the pulp, still in a liquid state. 
The pulp being pumped in under pressure, the water im- 
mediately begins to drain off through the wire cloth and 
perforations, and the rubber bag swells until it fills the hat. 
The supply cf pulp is then shut off, and water under high 
pressure is admitted within the hat and outside the rubber 
bag, thus squeezing much of the water from the pulp. 
After standing some eight or ten minutes the pressure is 
shut off, the inner form lowered and the pulp pail removed. 
At this stage the pail is nearly fifty per cent. water, but is 
sufficiently strong to allow handling. This water is dried 
out in dry kilns, and then the pail is turned off on the out- 
side with a gang of saws. After sandpapering inside and 
out the pail is ready for the treatment house, where it is 
charged with a waterproofing compound which permeates 
thoroughly the material. Baking in ovens at a high 
temperature succeeds each dip or treatment. The polish 
which the goods present is the result of the final treatment. 
After this the handles are riveted on and the pails are ready 
for the market. Wood fibre or pulp is aiso employed in 
the manufacture of bath tubs, the material being subjected 
to powerful hydraulic pressure. The pores are filled with 
a hardening materiaj and subjected to a high heat to make 
the tub impervious to water. As the articles so made are 
in one piece, there are no joints or cracks in which dirt can 
collect. Owing to the fact that wood is a non-conductor 
of heat and cold, tubs made of this material possess ad- 
vantages over those made of metal. 
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Quiet Hours wm 
m Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
325.—A LITERARY GARDEN. 

Come with us to the garden; there should be plants suffi- 

ciently developed by this time to admit of some speculation on 
our part as to flowering and fruitage. Coleridge has affirmed 
_ “ Silence does not always mark wisdom.” 
Then if you would appear to possess at least a fair degree of 
wisdom, break the silence occasionally with remarks upon 
what is observed as the garden’s winding paths are followed 
hither and thither in all their various windings. The speci- 
mens in the “ Literary,” as in other gardens, have each a 
specific name, but the real name of not a few in this “plot” 
may not easily be recalled. 

Below are, perhaps more than “ half concealed from view,” 
the names of sixty plants, shrubs, vegetables, etc., some of 
which are seldom to be gathered outside of nature’s garden— 
the uncultivated fields. Prizes are offered for correct render 
ing of their hidden names. 


A GARDEN WITH MAZY PATHS. 


1. A name, and a metal. 

2. Two opposite tastes. 

3. An edible, and a dish. 

4. A Romish dignitary, and an article of commerce. 
5. A kind of sewing, and to fasten. 

6. A gem, and a worthless plant. 

7. A falsehood, and one-half of a caterpillar. 

8. More insane. 

g. A kind of tree, and a wine. 

10. Expresses grief. 

11. Sweetmeats, and a bunch. 

12. Where gold is found. 

13. A prickly fellow, and a place of landing. 

14. An animal, and a girl’s name. 

15. A garment worn by a religious body. 

16. Part ofa young animal. 

17. An instrument of punishment. 

18. A miserable animal, and to rave. 

19. A coin, and magnificent. 

20. A number, an exclamation, and a piece of furniture. 
21. A fop, and an animal. : 
22. What a man says who has paid part of his debts. 
23. An animal, and a pinch. 

24. A book, and one of the “little pigs that went to market.” 
25. A bird, and part of the body. 

26. A fluid, and a disagreeable task. 

27. One hundred, and almost a wind instrument. 

28. A young woman, and an animal. 

29. A disease, and a small number. 

30. A country, and an American grandee. 

3i. An animal, and a forest. 

32. A certain age, and a measure of length. 

33. A fop. 

34- An animal, and an old story. 

35- An animal, and part of a plant. 

36. A bird, and a goad. 

37- Advice to the morning fiend who disturbs our slumbers. 
38. To trickle out. 


39. A cunning animal, and an article of apparel. 
40. An article used in embroidery. 

41. A constellation, and a favorite person. 

42. A farm-yard adjunct, and a relative. 

43. A goddess, and a summer necessity. 

44- A kind of force pump, and waters. 

45- A writer of books for children. 

46. Dilatory. 

47. A term of equality, and to kill. 

48. A musical instrument, and a plant. 

49. A mollusk, and to establish. 

50. An old Christmas game. 

51. Suggests good fires, and a color. 

52. A dish, and what gardeners do. 

53- An animal, and a vegetable. 

54. A month, a pronoun, and a low sound. 

55- Skill, part of the body, and a dangerous predicament. 
56. A small bird, a vowel, and a grain. 

57- A Roman emperor. 

58. A sort of shoe, and the product of a grain. 

59. A mournful but noisy observance, and a bird. 
60. A public proclamation, and a woman’s name. 


PRIZES AND RULES:—First Prize, one year’s subscription to- 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for the dest complete list of answers. 
Second Prize, any one of the thirteen bound volumes of this 
Magazine. Number each answer as above, giving only two 
answers to any one number that may seem to admit of more 
than one answer; but do not copy the puzzle. 

In case of ties, precedence will be determined by date of 
postmark. 

No supplemental lists can be accepted. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, tobe found on page xiii, 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, June 18, ’92- 


PRIZE PuUZZLE—ANSWERS. 
322.—TWENTY-SIX ALPHABETICALLY QUOTED 
QUOTATIONS. 

Some one has said, “ How few are our real wants, and how 
easy it is to satisfy them.” The writer of this sentence must 
have been himself a hermit and unacquainted with human 
nature, for who will not frankly admit that many of his (or her) 
“real wants” are far from easily satisfied? One “ want” not 
easily satisfied (sometimes) is that to successfully compete for 
prizes offered in the “Quiet Hours” department. But the 
prizes are quite generally won by some one, therefore each 
competitor has a chance of success. 

Wishing and working, like “faith and hope,” go nicely 
together, but as not a wonderfully large number of responses 
were received to Prize Puzzle No. 322, published in Goop 
HousEKEEPING for April, those combined forces must have 
resulted unsatisfactorily in the case of many of the quick 
witted. The puzzle is answered below, but none of the prizes 


have been won. “ Quoted Quotations ” is a thoroughly literary” 


puzzle. 
THE QUOTATIONS. 

1. And musing on the tale I heard, 

2. By the fire perchance alone, 

3. Came the sweet monotone of one slow bell, 

4. Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 

5. Else our lives are incomplete, 

6. For what is noble should be sweet, 

7. Guided by something in my heart, 

8. Hope swings her anchor like a toy, 

9. Kn all the good and ill that checkers life, 
10. Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined, 

11. Knowing the heart of man is set to be the center of this world,. 
12. Look steadfast truths against Time’s changing mask. 
13. Mfan’s word is God in man, 

14. Nothing can now the beauteous growth retard, 

15. © heart, remember vintages are lost, 

16. ress on while yet ye may 
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17. Quite through the deeds of men, 
18, Bouse each catiff to his task of care, 
19. @o brave, so true, that nothing could deter, 
20. TQWhou shalt wax stronger with the lapse of years, 
21. Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise, 
22. Wast is the mercy of God, and when a man doeth aright, 
23. We rise by the things that are under our feet. 
be more 
24. Mplicit in my next. 
25. Wouth shows but half, trust God, see all, nor be afraid, 
26. Zealand duty are not slow, but on occasion’s firelock watchful wait. 
ORIGIN OF THE QUOTATIONS. 
“ Among the Hills,” J. G. Whittier. 
. “ Parting,” Chartlotte Bronté. 
“ Brothers and a Sermon,” J. Ingelow. 
“A Farewell,” Charles Kingsley. 
“ The Builders,” H. W. Longfellow. 
“ Masque of Pleasure and Virtue,” Ben Jonson. 
“ The Village Stork,” Bayard Taylor. 
“ Ad Amicos,” O. W. Holmes. 
. “ Time-piece,” William Cowper. 
10. “ Moral Essays” (Epistle I.), Alexander Pope. 
11. “ Despondency Corrected,” William Wordsworth. 
12. “ Aurora Leigh,” E. B. Browning. 
13. “ Idylls of the King,” Alfred Tennyson. 
14. “ Growth,” Goethe. 
15. “ September” (Sonnet), “ H. 
16. “ College Poem,” N. P. Willis. 
7. “ Julius Cesar,” William Shakespeare. 
18. “ Lady of the Lake,” Walter Scott. 
19. “ In Memoriam,” John L. Motley. 
20. “ Antiquity of Freedom,” William Cullen bryant. 
21. Hymn, “ Before sunrise in the vale of Chamounix,” S. 
T. Coleridge. 
22. “ Pearls of Faith,” Edwin Arnold. 
23. “Step by Step,” J. G. Holland. 
24. “ Second Letter from B. Sawin,” J. R. Lowell. 
25. “ Fulfillment,” Robert Browning. 
26. “ Paradise Regained,” John Milton. 


—He-cn Hunt Jackson. 


326.-- FACTS TO FIND OUT. 

The following orginal lines have been furnished Goop 
HovsEKEEPING, and are presented here as capable of afford- 
ing history lovers among the quick witted an opportunity to 
refresh their knowledge of historical facts and figures. 

Those who will point out the various errors that may be 
found in the lines shall be given honorable mention, and the 
corrected list will be published. 

SINCE 1492. 

1492, Columbus sailed the ocean blue. 

1497, The Cabots arrived with their mighty eleven. 

1498, South America discovered by Columbus the great. 

1513, Balba saw the Pacific’s gleam. 

1521, Cortez conquered the Mexican. 

1519, Magalhaens wonderful trip was seen. 

1524, Verrazani America did explore. 

1528, Florida explored by the Harvey the great. 

1534, Cartier the St. Lawrence did explore. 

1541, The Mississippi’s discovery was done. 

1543, Cabrillo sailed the Great South Sea. 

1576, Frobrisher got into a fix. 

1578, Is noted for Sir Francis Drake. 

1582, Santa Fe was founded by Eepejo. 

1583, The great Sir Gilbert was lost at sea. 

1602, Gosnold discovered Cape Cod so blue. 

1608, Quebec colonized by Champlain the great. 

1609, Hudson discovered the New York Rhine. 

1613, First settlement in New York was seen, 


327.—CHARADE. 
The contributor of the following Charade states that it was 
printed about twenty years ago in London, and that the author 


was supposed to be unknown. The answer, however, is known 
and will appear later. 


Not large in stature, small indeed, 
His fame still spreads abroad. 
Where others stood for punishment, 
He sat to reap reward. 
A sacred season’s gift he held, 
Fruit of long expectation, 
And midway in his bliss he paused— 
For calm self-approbation. 
J. A.S&. 


328—SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS, 
1. What tribe could not pronounce the letter “h” ? 
2. What men refused to give bread to fainting soldiers ? 
3. What garment was hid in a rock on the bank of a river? 
4 
5 


. Who was the first gardener? 
. What was the first offering of women recorded in the 
Bible and who suggested or commanded it ? 
6. What is the first mountain mentioned in the Bible ? 
7- What were the first words spoken to man ? 
8. Where can be found the account of the first missionary 
meeting ? 
g. Where is, what seems to have been the first library, 
mentioned ? 
1o. Where was a monument used as a table for eating, and 
by whom ? S.J. B. 


11. Which is the most musical family mentioned in the Bible? 

12. What prophet called for music before he delivered his 
prophecy ? 

13. What is the shortest song in the Bible? H. M. A. 


329.—CLASSICAL ENIGMA, 

The person who contributed the following Enigma says: “I 
have taken Goop HOUSEKEEPING for some time, and enjoy it 
very much. I am greatly interested in the puzzles, and seeing 
that contributions ‘are always in order,’ I send this Enigma, 
hoping you will accept it.” And then adds, parenthetically, 
“aged 12.” Thereis a peculiarity in the arrangement of the 
letters forming the answer, which will be explained when the 
answer is published. ° 

My frst’s in Antigone, poor, luckless maid ! 

My secona’s in Artemis, ranging the glade. 

My ¢hird’s in Orion, who shines in the sky. 

My fourth’s in Acro’ma, who don't live so high. 
My A/th in Mzander is sporting in glee, 

And drifting away with the tide to the sea. 

My whole, a rousician, of such wonderous fame 
That dolphins to listen to his music came. 

And if you will look at this puzzle aright, 


You will find him quite open and plain to your sight. AB 


330 —AN ENIGMA. 

The whole is composed of 25 letters, and is a line froma 
popular anthem. 

10, 2, 13, 24, 19 is one of the singers. 

4, 25) 21, 7, 12, 23 is what they sang. 

8, 5, 18, 25, 11, 3 is a Sovereign. 

17, 14, 1, 16, is a collection of trees. 

6, 22, 20, 9 is to allure. 

15 is an interjection. M. A. S. 


ENIGMA IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 162. 


323.—ANOTHER OLD ENIGMA. 

A Suggested Answer—In reply to the request that “any 
one furnish the answer to and the name of the author of ‘ An- 
other Old Enigma,’” the following from H. M. Atwater of 
New Haven, Ct., has been received : 

“Upon my third reading of the Enigma No. 323, I decided 
that the answer must be ‘A Goose-quill Pen.’ I hope some 
one will be able to furnish the name of the author of this 
ingenious puzzle.” 
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Notable Nothings. 


The Brain and the Stomach. 

There is a very intimate relation between the brain and 
the stomach. They must work harmoniously together, 
like capital and labor, if the best results of both are to be 
vubtained. Brain exhaustion and continuous depressing 
emotions, such as worry and anxiety, almost always cause 
derangements of digestion, by retarding the secretion of 
the fluids upon which digestion depends. On the other 
hand, food in insufficient or excessive quantities or the 
injudicious selection of indigestible food, is frequently re- 
flected upon the brain and shows itself by sluggishness of 
thought and diminution of mental vigor. The brain and 
the stomach cannot perform their functions to the best ad- 
vantage at the sametime. During the process of digestion 
the stomach requires more blood than it does at other 
times, and a certain proportion of this extra supply is 
drawn from the brain. If, however, the brain is forced to 
work during the period of active digestion the stomach 
will be deprived of a certain proportion of the blood it re- 
quires. Activity of the mind necessitates an increased 
flow of blood to the brain, and as the power of thought is, 
to a certain extent, controlled by the will, while the pro- 
cess of digestion is not, it naturally follows that when 
thought and digestion are carried on simultaneously the 
brain will always take the blood needed by the stomach. 
If this is an habitual occurrence it soon leads to pro- 
nounced dyspepsia, and chronic dyspepsia in its turn, 
by irritation of the nervous system, incapacitates even 
an abnormally vigorous brain from accomplishing its best 
work.— Food. 


Toothpick Service. 

The practice of serving toothpicks as a course, is no 
longer observed in polite society. Neither are they used 
as a sideboard decoration and a centerpiece for the table. 
Neither are they served along with after-dinner coffee, and 
it is not polite to pick the teeth at table; it is rather the 
act of a scavenger, even if the face and mouth are covered 
by a napkin, as some people seem to think is correct. 
Really refined people suffer pain rather than to pick their 
teeth at the table. A person might as well brush the teeth 
at a meal, and it would be quite as agreeable a diversion. 
The toothpick is properly an article of toilet and for the 
bathroom and the dressing-room, and not for the dining- 
room. People do not clean their nails at the table, which 
would be far more preferable than the opening of cavern- 
ous mouths. The time has really come when something 
should be said about this disgusting toothpick fad. Better 
go to the dentist and have the holes plugged up with gold 
and cement, instead of prying meat out with a toothpick. 
The whole thing is pandering to a low taste instead of a 
high one, and it is high time that it ceased to be a custom.— 
Hotel Journal. 


The Expensive and Inexpensive. 

A domestic woman, who is much at home, needs different 
-gowns from the school teacher. Pretty house dresses may 
be made of inexpensive materials, costing less than the 
street suit, which the business and office woman are obliged 
to wear eight hours a day, six days in the week. Hence 
it is impossible to prescribe a line of dress within a certain 
limit for all kinds of women; as impossible as to prescribe 
certain viands. Exceptions are always numerous. A wife 


whose husband has grown rich in business told me sub 
rosa, that the allowance of $300, which she had when she 
was first married, when they only had $5,000 a year for all 
their expenses, was seldom overdrawn now. She could 
dress well on it from long experience, in which she had 
divided, added and subtracted every dollar many times 
over. This is not a much larger sum than some spend 
who earn less than $800 and who must spend half at least 
for living.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Delights of ** Moving.’ 
To move or never to move, is not 
The question now, for we had to move. 
Unlike the leopard, we’ve changed our spot, 
And its good or ill it is ours to prove. 


Well, here is the house and there is the van 
A rumbling slowly along the road, 

In care of Thompkins, a careful man, 
But what a chaotic, unsightly load! 


Of all the objects yet seen or heard, 
Exposed to view in the public mart, 
The most ridiculous and absurd 
Are your household goods on a drayman’s cart. 


All wrong side out, what a shock to pride ! 
And fastened around with ropes and pegs ; 
The grand piano turned on its side, 
With pots and kettles strung on its legs. 


Unloaded now. The guitar is broke, 
The baby carriage has lost a wheel, 
With oil the carpet is all asoak, 
And the coal-hod’s found in a tub of meal. 


Shivered to bits are the antique bowls, 
The clock has a pointer and pendule lost, 

Your grandmother’s portrait is punched with holes, 
And the desk with scratches is crissed and crossed. 


A chair leg punctures the looking glass, 
The stovepipe scatters the soot about, 

And now, of all things that should come to pass, 
The pickle jar’s spilling the pickles out. 

The rugs are utterly spoiled, I fear, 
The sofa’s casters are nowhere found, 

But still there is comfort, for just look here, 
The old flatiron is safe and sound. 


So now we’ll fix up the broken things, 
Take all the fragments that still remain, 
Tack ’em and glue ’em and tie with strings, 
And never, oh, nevermore move again ! 

—Danicl Chapman. 


Lace Gowns. 

In making over a lace gown or silk draped with net, the 
net may be freshened by rinsing it in diluted alcohol and 
winding carefully on a board to dry. The silk underskirt 
should be cut bell-shape with a bias ruffle on -the edge. 
The drapery net is hung over this, four widths being 
enough to arrange gracefully without too much front full- 
ness, as plain effects are still most desirable. This should 
be half an inch shorter than the silk skirt, as nets are sure 
to sag a little. The prettiest waist for this dress is a short 
corsage, pointed front and back, with a jet-trimmed corse- 
let fastened at one side and hooked to the other. Black 
satin ribbons may be brought from side seams along the 
edge of bodice, arranged to fall in long loops and ends 
over the net. These lace gowns may be made exceedingly 
dressy with jet at neck and wrists, small ribbon bows or 
any other black trimmings. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. : 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but whicli are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goov HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference; that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Who can fail to appreciate the spirit which radiates. 
from the unique frontispiece, or to join in the measured 
greeting and the “grandsire’s prayers unspoken” to bid 
the happy family group “ don voyage et prompt retour !"— 
‘*God bless you all—drive 

It is an appetizing feast which Miss Parloa prepares 
this month, embracing as it does mock turtle soup, egg 
balls, chicken fritters, baked shad roe, potato omelet, 
velvet rolls, buns and rusks. No one can object to such a 
bill of fare, especially when prepared in the perfect manner 
laid down by this accomplished writer and teacher. 

“The Expert Waitress” comes in the present number 
to some of the ‘‘ routine ” duties of her position—those 
little things with which she fills her time when duty does 
not call her to the table. Here are given full directions 
for the performance of such exhilarating duties as wash- 
ing dishes, care of silver and lamps, all of which are 
important in their place, and all of which can be done in a 
right way and a wrong way, of course. 

There may be a bit of hyperbole in the description 
which Jean Laurose gives of “ A Case of Illness in Joppy 
Four Corners,” but one who has lived inthe backwoods 
regions of our country will attest that there are many 
gleams of verisimilitude which recall most forcibly scenes. 
“ from real life” which have come under personal obser- 
vation, not once alone but many times. 

Not every one can wear diamonds, and other precious 
stones, but all may read of them, and to know accurately 
the facts regarding any great treasure, so that one may 
talk intelligently thereof, is certainly next to the possession 
of a personal interest therein. These wise reflections are 
elicited by Lura Bell’s “ Romances of Diamonds.” 

‘*Some Pretty Conceits in Linen,” in the materializa- 
tion ot which little money and no great amount of time 
need be expended, are presented by Mary A. Child, and 
fully illustrated, so that no possible error can occur in the 
fashioning of them. 

“Mistress Mary,” who pleads guilty to living “ina 
small country town’’ where she is “dependent on the 
weekly visits of a butcher’s cart, from which beef and 
pork are the only meats ever forthcoming,” shows the 
virtues and varied possibilities of cold beefsteak, backed 
up by aseries of valuable recipes which many an eco- 
nomical housekeeper will be glad to possess. 

Now that the strawberry season is upon us, and great 
quantities of the fruit must be disposed of in some way, it 
is very kind of Mrs. Snider to give intimations of several 
methods, with accompanying recipes, by which it may be 
eaten with a relish. No doubt we shall thus be enabled 
to “worry down” a considerable quantity of these em- 
barrassing Fragaria. 

It is a very pleasing picture which Jeanie J. presents 
of her “Washington Wilderness Home,” to which the 
reader instinctively feels that he would like to pay a visit; 
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but there are bits of sound sense here and there which 
might very profitably be applied to homes thousands of 
miles nearer to New England. 

A great many good housewives regard the luncheon as 
an awkward intrusion into the programme of the day; asa 
meal which is not a meal, but a sort of nondescript repast, 
difficult to manage acceptably to either branch of the 
household. Those who indulge in this feeling will wel- 
come the recipes and directions which L. E. Chittenden 
gives under the title of Luncheon Tidbits.” 

In the series on ‘‘ The Food of the People,” Mr. Ormand 
has something to say regarding preserved meats. 

The question of ‘‘ Entertaining and Being Entertained” 
is a broad one, and the writer, S. Q. S. Green, pertinently 
observes that “ there is a faculty for being entertained as 
well as for entertaining.” 

There is, indeéd, “‘A Common Heritage,” which the 
poorest may give their children—that of courteous, polite 
speech and conduct. Ruth Hall writes something in this 
direction, which it may not be amiss for even the children 
to read and heed. 

It will surprise many to learn, as stated by Mrs. Mor- 
ton, that the sweet potato was once looked upon as a 
rank poison; but fortunately that is so no longer, and 
she gives several ways in which variety in its use may 
be secured. 

That is a beautiful sketch of ‘‘ A Mother’s Hands” 
which Pauline Adelaide Hardy has written—those “ hands 
that rested not.” 

The third and concluding paper on ‘‘ Kitchen French ” 
takes us through the dessert, and finds every one qualified 
to patronize the modern hotel or restaurant. 

There is the usual pleasantly interesting page of “ Little 
Talks with Little Women,’ which M. D. Sterling so 
acceptably prepares. 

A New England Housekeeper, in the “ Household 
Laundry ” series, treats of the cleansing of silks, satins 
and shawls; and it would seem that there must be some 
helpful suggestions in the comprehensive paper. 

The advent of the summer season gives renewed in- 
terest to the subject of “ Keeping Moths out of Woolens,” 
regarding which Susan T. Perry writes. 

The topic of the ‘“‘ Trained Nurse” is a broad one— 
some of its phases are discussed very intelligently under 
the title, “ Make Room for the Nurse.” 

M. A. Byrne writes of “The Inn of a Drowsy Old 
Creole Town,” and to make the description more vivid 
and helpful to the housewife appends a generous handful 
of the recipes which she found in use there. . 

“Some Hand-made Laces” are illustrated and de- 
scribed in the usual perfect manner of Mrs. N. A. M. Roe. 

In the line of household’ sanitation, Mrs. L. J. K. Gif- 
ford takes for her text a maxim well worth impressing 
upon every servant as well as upon those who are not 


servants. Itis given in italic letters in her article on 
** Death in the Pail.” 

There is a generous supply of poetry, breathing the 
spring odor—“ June Roses,” by Claudia Tharin; ‘‘ A Girl 
of Long Ago,” by T. C. Harhaugh; “ Rose’s Face,”’ by 
Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf; ‘‘ A Plaster of Patience,” by Maria 
B. H. Hazen; “ The Bell-buoy,” by Katharine H. Terry; 
“The Doughnut Tree,” by Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf; ‘‘ The 
End of the Quarrel,” by Kate Putnam Osgood; “ The 
Children’s Day,” by Josephine C. Goodale; “ Her Wed- 
ding Stockings,” by Irene Putnam; “ The Postman,” by 
Mrs. H. K. Potwin; “ When Apple Blossoms Fall,” by 
Mary Clark Huntington; “ At Night,” by Helen Percy; 
“*Sleep,”’ by ?. 

The various selections and Goop HOUSEKEEPING de- 
partments combine to make a number which seems to 
possess more than the usual degree of excellence. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 


Some people might find time to help one another if they 
were not so busy helping themselves. ~ 


Happiness is a perfume you cannot peur on others 
without getting a few drops of it yourself. 


American sardines at fifteen cents per box must neces- 
sarily be packed in machinery oil. And they taste as if 
they were ! 


You are wasting your time praying for your children’s 
salvation, while you are buying yellow-back novels for 
them to read. 


A Tennessee preacher once divided his discourse into 
three parts: First, will-ability ; second, do-ability; turd, 
stick-ability. 

The man that talks the loudest about being a hero if he 
had the chance, is the first to let the other fellow try it 
when the chance comes. 


The Virginia recipe for Sally Lunn is said to be the 
best, but the trouble is there are too many of the Old 
Dominion ways of making it. 


Teacher—And when the prodigal son’s father found 
that his son was lost to him, what did he do? Willie, you 
may answer. Willie—Advertised. 


That is a good hand which does its work well; whatever 
it may be, wherever it may be, it doth not grow weary, 
and it does its work so that it is worth its wage. 


To make good, sticky fly paper, mix by heat three and 
one-half ounces of raw linseed oil, one pound of resin 
and add three and one-half ounces of molasses. Apply 
to paper while warm. 


The Helper recently received an “ official business” 
card from a postmaster, that was much more definite in its 
statements, and so more satisfactory than some of the 
specimens Uncle Sam’s hired men occasionally send out. 
It requested the discontinuance of the Helper to a certain 
address, and cited the following “ Reason” for it: “ Zhe 
man is dead. His son has skipped. The bakery ts 
busted. Please stop.” Now, there’s a postmaster after 
the publisher’s own heart. May his tribe increase until 
there be enough of his kind to go around to all the offices 
in the land !—Baker’s Helper. 
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Evening Hours at Home. 


And what is home, and where, but with the loving ? 
—Mrs. Hemans. 


“Did one woman write everything in both of these 
books?” 

The girl turned ‘the leaves of the finely-printed book 
marked, “Vol. I,” while the second volume lay in her 
lap. Coming to a few pages of short, explanatory notes, 
this young critic remarked, “Ah, but she did get tired 
before she finished; just see what little short verses 
these are.” 

Perhaps it was unkind to laugh, but the innocent little 
notes, some of them in English, and the others in French, 
did look so unpoetical that the laugh came. 

They were dingy looking books, dark green, with gilt 
ornaments on the back, the corners bent and worn, the 
pages once white, now yellowed and spotted with age; and 
many passages of the poems were inclosed in penciled 
brackets, showing that they had been the favorites of some 
lover of sombre poetry. If the fine but somewhat mean- 
ingless steel engravings scattered throughout the volumes 
had not told of another, a previous date, the Roman letters 
MDCCCLI on the title page would have convinced the 
reader that ‘‘Hemans’ Poetical Works” were published 
sometime in the long ago. They had been on the book- 
shelves with Jean Ingelow’s poems, J. G. Holland’s 
“ Mistress of the Manse” and * Kathrina ” and—but they 
were in good company—while there was a likelihood of 
their remaining there but for a concert program with the 
following among its numbers : 

“The Better Land;” words by Mrs. Hemans; the music by 
Alfred Gaul. 

And there were the four verses, the first beginning : 


“T hear thee speak of the better land, 
Thou cali’st its children a happy band.” 


Surely, music was never better adapted to words for 
which it was written, and it had been so expressively and 
feelingly sung that the child was impressed by its senti- 
ment. It was safe to say that Judy would always remem- 
ber this selection from the old green books, and her in- 
terest in “The Better Land” led another listener, during 
one of the Evenings at Home, to take the books from the 
shelf, saying, “ Mrs. Hemans was inspired by flowers, 
trees, heroic deeds, childish prattle and natural scenery.” 
Many of her verses have been set to music—there is ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim Fathers.” And she quoted: 
“ The breaking waves dash’ high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast.” 


“Did she write that, too?” came the chorus. Then 
the grand words were sung, and another in the room fol- 
lowed with: 

“Rome, Rome! thou art no more as thou hast been!” 


And from her easy chair the grandmother said, “ Yes, and 
I can remember when ‘I dream of all things free,’ and 
*The Bird at Sea’ were sung by every young woman who 
could sing anything. You were saying one of her poems 
this afternoon, Arthur, and laughing. I don’t know what 
you could find in it to laugh at.” 

“T saying one of ——” 

“ Yes, you say it all the time,” piped up Judy, and turn- 
ing to her grandmother, “ It’s one that he has learned to 


speak, about the boy that forgot the words, and laughed, 
then cried, and finally ran off the stage boo-hoo-ing.” 

“Oh! ‘The boy stood on the burning deck’—boo-hoo, 
did she write that?” And Arthur took his position, made 
a bow and began, “ The boy ——” 

But they would have no more of it, and grandmother, 
mother, father and all joined in the protest against paro- 
dies, especially this one. Arthur returned to his “ Heroes 
and Martyrs of Invention,” saying : 

“This suits me; this is something like ; listen to this.” 
And he read the story of Lawrence Coster, who about 500 
years ago, when an old man, away off in the Dutch town 
of Haarlem, between the hours when employed as warden 
of the little church near his house, used to cut letters of the 
bark to the trees, and one day wrapped them in a piece of 
parchment upon which their forms were left to be dis- 
covered by his little grandson. Old Coster printed a Latin 
grammar in this fashion, making the types of lead, and 
showed it to John Gutenberg, a young man, who went all 
alone to an old forsaken monastery to study out the secret 
of making Coster’s discovery useful to the world. 

Laying the book on the table, the boy exclaimed : 

“I wish I- knew as much as the man who wrote that 
book ; I wonder where he lives.” 

Turning to the title page, the grown-up girl, after read- 
ing for a minute, answered, 

“Why, this is by George Makepeace Towle, who wrote 
our “ Raleigh,” “ The Nation in a Nutshell” and “ Marco 
Polo” and so many of the histories used in school. They 
are lovely, too. Mr. Towle lives in Boston now, he was 
in the Massachusetts Senate last year, but you know he 
has been United States Consul in England and France. 
He knows what he is writing about. This must be his 
latest book, but he is preparing a history of English litera- 
ture ’’—and there is no knowing how far this young woman 
might have run on in her story of this American author if 
an older person had not taken up the Youth’s Companion 
and said : 

“Forseventeen years Mr. Towle has written the foreign 
editorial on this page of the Companion, and there are a 
good many boys, old and young, who owe much to him 
for their knowledge of foreign current events.” 

The concert programme and the little talk during the 
Evening Hours at Home, resulted in many pleasant and 
instructive hours with the English poet of another age, 
and the American author of our own time. 

‘Bless the man who first made a collection of miscel- 
lany for a newspaper column,” said grandma. “For the 
person, like me, for instance, who has not time to read 
biographies of many celebrated men and women, as they 
are issued, the miscellany column is a boon. Not that 
every paragraph is choice,” and the old lady laughed ; “ but 
here is a bit that repays reading, a little story of Browning 
told in Temple Bar. I’m going to read it aloud, and I 
want your attention, Arthur; your heroes and martyrs can 
wait, or they don’t deserve their names: 

On one occasion Mr. Browning’s son had hired a room in a 
neighboring house in which to exhibit his pictures, and during 
the temporary absence of the artist, Mr. Browning was doing 
the honors to a roomful of fashionable friends. He was stand- 
ing near the door when an unannounced visitor made her ap- 
pearance. Mr. Browning immediately shook hands with her, 
when she exclaimed: “ Oh! I beg your pardon; but please, sir, 
I’m the cook. Mr. Browning asked me to come and see his pic- 
tures.” “And I am verf glad to see you,” said Mr. Browning with 
ready courtesy. “Take my arm, and I will show you around.” 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS, 

From the House of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Probably the most important recent publication of this 
house is Prof. John Fiske’s “ Discovery of America,” in 
two volumes of 516 and 631 pages respectively. Apart 
from the reviving interest in the subject matter, which at 
this time welcomes anything careful and authentic relat- 
ing to the discovery of the New World, there must be a 
general feeling of gratification that a scholar of the ripe 
and versatile powers of Prof. Fiske has given to the world 
a treatise so valuable and comprehensive as that now 
under consideration. As the author pertinently suggests, 
the work has two themes, quite diverse. Regarding the 
people of aboriginal America at the time of its discovery 
as the best representatives of primitive society, and be- 
lieving that they were more than fifty thousand years 
behind their Eastern neighbors in social development, 
Mr. Fiske gives adequate space to consideration of the 
various questions relating to these peoples. In this con- 
~ nection he incidentally protests against the “ civilizing ’’ of 
the Moquis of Arizona, whom he regards as an extremely 
ancient type of society, preserved in something of its 
original purity; and declares that “if such a cruel and 
stupid thing” as breaking up the pueblo life of this peace- 
ful and self-respecting people, scattering them in farm- 
steads, and compelling them tochange their habits and 
customs, were to be done by our government, “ we might 
be justly said to have equalled or surpassed the folly of 
those Spaniards who used to make bonfires of Mexican 
hieroglyphics.” In his main theme—the Discovery of the 
lands occupied by these peoples—Prof. Fiske does not 
arrive at the theory of Mr. Winsor, whose recent work 
makes of Columbus little more than a freebooter or a 
pirate. Mr. Fiske goes to the root of every matter which 
he touches; he accepts no person’s conclusions without 
having himself carefully considered the sources from 
which they were drawn, and reasoned out the logical de- 
ductions. The amount of erudition, of patient toil and of 
searching investigation, reaching into all quarters of the 
globe and into pretty much all languages of ancient or 
modern times, which the author gives ample evidence of 
having made in the preparation of this work, are quite 
enough to dismay the hack writer who contents himself 
with drawing upon the nearest cyclopedia—and his im- 
agination. Having given due attention to the Northmen 
and their discovery, and having presented the condition 
of the habitable globe as generally known during the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, in a way which will be 
new and instructive to ninety-nine of every hundred 
readers, Prof. Fiske takes up the theme of Columbus, his 
search for the “western passage ” to the Indies, his dis- 
covery of a hemisphere, and his death with no adequate 
knowledge of what he had wrought in the development of 
the world. This narrative, full, complete and logical, 
which every student of history will read and appreciate, 
must be regarded as one of the best and most valuable 
contributions to our historical literature during recent 
years. The two volumes are bound in cloth, gilt tops, 
and sold at $4 per set. 


“The Lady of Fort St. John,” by Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood, is a very entertaining story, and is admirably told. 
Fort St. John, which stood at the mouth of the St. John 
river in New Brunswick, held the fortunes of Charles de 
la Tour, one of the French lords of Acadia in the seven- 

teenth century. Madam de la Tour, the “ Lady” of the 


fort, is the central figure of the story to which she gives. 
the name. The stern duties, the wild scenes of those 
earlier days gives strong inspirations to the writer, who 
admirably reproduces the spirit and the deeds of those 
times, investing them with the charm which romance 
gives, while maintaining the truth and historical accuracy 
of the period. The characterization is strong, especially 
that of Le Rossignol, the dwarf. A recent critic very 
properly says of this work that “ The Lady of Fort St. 
John is a finely wrought, gracefully written piece of fic- 
tion, which will be read with avidity by all who takea 
sincere interest in the earlier struggles and triumphs of 
the colonizers of the New World.’’ The bvok, which is 
dedicated to ‘‘ Two Acadians of the Present Day,’’ has. 
284 pages and is sold at $1.25. 


A new work from the pen of Lucy Larcom is entitled 
“The Unseen Friend.” It is dedicated to John Green- 
leaf Whittier, and its aim and object is the recognition of 
“an eternal life encircling us of which we are apart, of a 
living presence within us to whom we belong,” to quote 
from the author’s introduction. The entire work may 
perhaps be properly designated as an extended essay 
recognizing this great principle. Like everything which 
comes from the pen of this delightful writer, it is reverent 
in tone, inspiring in its utterance, uplifting in its spirit. 
To the thoughtful mind, that would fain look above and 
beyond the surroundings and the things of the material 
life, this little volume may be highly commended. It is. 
seldom indeed that the spiritual life and the spiritual 
world are treated in a more convincing and attractive 
manner than in the ten chapters before us. The volume 
of 217 pages is finely printed, daintily bound with gilt top, 
and retails at $1. 


“San Salvador” is not, as one might suppose, a geo- 
graphical or historical description of the country bearing 
that name; but it is a novel from the pen of Mary Agnes 
Tincker, written in the finished style of this pleasing 
author. The narrative opens in Venice, from which it 
reaches and touches, through the wandering of its charac- 
ters, various countries of the earth, coming back to 
Madrid and winding thence over the mountains of Spain 
to the ideal city of San Salvador, where the development 
of the story proceeds; though some of its closing pas- 
sages touch the shores of the New World. It is an enter- 
taining story, as much for the diversity of scene and the 
perfection of its instruction, as from the inherent, unavoid- 
able interest in the narrative. There are 325 pages in the 
volume, and the price is $1.25. 


Ellen Olney Kirk is one of the most charming of our 
writers, as has been abundantly shown by the popular 
novels from her pen; among which mention may be made 
of ‘‘The Story of Margaret Kent,” “Sons and Daugh- 
ters,” “A Lesson in Love,’ “Queen Money,” “A Mid- 
summer Madness,” “A Daughter of Eve,” and “ Wal- 
ford.” Following these, and perhaps destined to be as 
popular as any of them, comes her latest story ‘‘ Ciphers,” 
the impulse of which is embraced in the quotation which 
gives the motto of the story, ‘‘ Ciphers forget their inte- 
ger.” It isasociety novel, with the usual elements of 
love, intrigue and gentle adventure, the whole, it is un- 
necessary to say, being woven with the skill of a master 
hand. The volume has 311 pages, is pleasingly bound in 
in cloth, and is sold at $1.25. 
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Good-Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
20 cents amonth ; 6ocents for three months; $1 for five months ; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., JUNE, 1892. 


Publishers Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Go. d Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher I.ife of the Household in the Homes of the World.” and is 
widely qucted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a 
month for any desired length of time.’ Subscriptions can commence 
at any time. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,’ making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade M:rks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue « complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 

For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Ketail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. !t 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia ; Cincinkati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HOUSEKEEPING with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goor HOUSEKEEPING, ang ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop HovseE- 
KEEPING may be hed for virtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label 
attached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
heen paid. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING has many well-earned friends.—Bos- 
ton Congregationalist. 

We cordially commend Goop HOUSEKEEPING to every good 
housekeeper.—Lowell Sunday Arena. 

Goop HOouSsEKEEPING stands very high up on the roll of 
first-class ladies’ magazines.—Westborough Chronotype. 

Good indeed must be the housekeeping which is influenced 
by the suggestions of Goop HousEKEEPING.—The Pub- 
lisher, N. Y. 

It is difficult to see how a family can manage its domestic 
affairs without the assistance and counsel of Goon Hovusk- 
KEEPING, as its contents are always of incalculable value to 
those who have the management of a household. It is without 
doubt the most instructive magazine on general matters pub- 
ished in the country.—H trrisburg Independent. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING touches with intelligence and refine- 
ment every phase of home life. The economical and appetiz- 
ing preparation of foods, hints on the management of servants, 
household furnishings and adornments, home amusements, so- 
cial forms and usage, fashions in clothes, hygienic topics, are 
among the subjects treated by skilled experts and pleasing 
writers. And in addition to these more material things are the 
literary contributions and selections of the editor himself, 
whose finely discriminating taste is shown alike in these as well 
as in the dainty or whimsical illustrated original verse which 
serves as frontispiece to each number of the magazine. It is 
published by CLARK W. Bryan & Co. of this city—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMAN’S EXCHANGES. 


Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and 
in aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is 
requested to send name and all particulars. 

New York WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Mapison AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S 
Work, 628 Madison Ave., corner 59th St., New York. 

THe HARLEM EXCHANGE FOR Woman's Work, 40 West 125th St., 
New York. 

WomaAn’s EpuCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


THE PHILADEI EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S WoRK, N. W. cor- 
ner 12th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia. 


Unrrep WorKERS’ AND WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, 49 Pearl St., Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


CuicaGo EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WorK, 219 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohiv. 

Woman’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

WoMEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

WomAn’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

CHRISTIAN WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or 
leans, La. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman’s ExcHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WoOMAN’s EXCHANGE, Springfield, Ill. 

Woman’s ArT EXCHANGE, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


RICHMOND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WorRK, 327 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond, Va. 


Woman’s EXCHANGE, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 513 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 
THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 6 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


JACKSONVILLE’Ss WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 317 West State St. Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


TILL DEATH. 


Make me no vows of constancy, dear friend— 
To love me, though I die, thy whole life long 
And love no other till thy days shall end— 
Nay—it were rash and wrong. 


If thou canst love another, be it so; 
I would not reach out of my quiet grave 
To bind thy heart, if it should choose to go. 
Love should not be a slave. 


My placid ghost, I trust, will walk serene 
In clearer light than gilds these earthly moons, 
Above the jealousies and envies keen 
Which sow this life with thorns. 


Thou wouldst not feel my shadowy caress, 
If, after? death, my soul should linger here ; 
Men’s hearts crave tangible, close tenderness, 
Love’s presence warm and near. 


It would not make me sleep more peacefully 
That thou wert wasting all thy life in woe 
For my poor sake; what love thou hast for me, 
Bestow it ere I go. 


Carve not upon a stone when | am dead 
The praises which remorseful mourners give 
To women’s graves—a tardy recompense— 
But speak them while I live. 


Heap not the heavy marble on my head, 
To shut away the sunshine and the dew: 
Let small blooms grow there, and the grasses wave, 
And raindrops filter through. 


Thou wilt meet many fairer and more gay 
Than I—but trust me, thou canst never find 
One who will love and serve thee, night and day, 
With a more single mind. 


Forget me when I die; the violets 
Above my rest will blossom just as blue, 
Nor miss thy tears ; ev’n Nature’s self forgets; 
But while I live be true. 
—Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


OPEN THE DOOR. 
Open the door, let in the air, 
The winds are sweet and the flowers are fair; 
Joy is abroad in the world to-day, 
If our door is wide he may come this way. 
Open the door. 


Open the door, let in the sun, 
He hath a smile for every one ; 
He has made of the raindrops gold and gems, 
He may change our tears to diadems. 
Open the door. 


Open the door of the soul. let in 

Strong, pure thoughts, which shall banish sin; 

They will grow and bloom with a grace divine, 

And their fruit will be sweeter than that of the vine. 
Open the door. 


Open the door of the heart, let in 
Sympathy sweet for stranger and kin ; 
It will make the halls of the heart so fair 
That angels may enter unaware. 
Open the door. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


VEILED. 


“ At last the old man is dead,” said they. 
“It is well; he is very old; 
His life was a weary burden at best, 
And its pains were manifold. 
His wife and children had gone before, 
And his eyes were well-nigh blind, 
His treasures are all beyond,” they said ; 
“ He has naught to leave behind.” 
So the old man went from this world of woe ; 
It was fitting and well that he should go. 


“The beautiful maiden is dead,” said they, 
“So young! Itis very sad! 

So much to live for and hope for here, 
And her life was gay and glad, 

With the best of it yet to come,” they said, 
“For her dreams were unfulfilled; 

And now her laughter and songs are hushed, 
And her happy footsteps stilled.” 

So the maiden went from this world of bliss 

To a land that is fairer than this. 


And who of us all shall ever know 
Which was the happier time to go ? 
—Unidentitied. 


A HYMN OF THE HEART. 


The right is right and man is man whate’er the scoffers say, 

And wrong is wrong and right is might, and right shall win the 
day. 

Uplift your hearts, ye toilers that sweat in fire and pain, 

A hand of Love will smite the gloom and mercy drop like rain. 


The fight is stiff and faith is hard, the air with evil rife, 

But angel’s faces come and go between the lulls of strife. 
Unfurl the flag and face the foe, and you shall hear ere long 
The broadsides of God’s thunder against the gates of wrong. 


The truth is truth and Christ is Christ, and He has overcome, 

The eye can see from mountain steep His bright millennium. 

The wrong shall wane and ruth must cease, and self and mam- 
mon die, 

While Love holds sway through all the world beneath the 
broad blue sky. 


The night is long, the darkness thick, and millions yet are 
slaves, 

And hearts in pain look up to Him that heaped the Red Sea 
waves ; 

But o’er the plains where wronged and weak bleeding fect 
have trod, 

Behind the fire-tipt hills keep watch the sleepless eyes of God. 


Oh Christ of God, O Heart of Love, that throbbed in 
Galilee, 

The brighter age, the sweeter day, ‘Thy bridal is to be ; 

Though hope is low and creeds are weak, and eyes with tears 
grow dim, 

Beyond the mists of doubt there stand the emhattled seraphim. 


The storm is high, the battle fierce, but soon the true and 
good 

Must link the sundered lands of earth in glorious brotherhood ; 

The ranks of war, the hosts of sin, the tyrant’s glittering 
sword 

Shall flee like chaff at winnowing in glances of the Lord. 

The height is far, the path is thorned, the glory is not yet. 

And myriads yearn to see the face last seen on Olivet ; 

But through the night of grief and fear that gladdening cry 
shall ring: 

“Make way for Love, for Truth, for God; make way, the 


King, the King.” 
—F. Gordon MacLeod. 
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